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The above illustrates the latest type of the 


Gas or Gasoline Engine 


For running Dynamos, Pumps and Machinery 


It is entirely automatic in action and is fitted with a very 
sensitive governor which allows gas to be used only in propor- 
tion to the work performed. Has adjustable ignition; self- 
starter; outboard bearing, etc. 

The cost of developing 50 actual horse-power, is about 4% 
gallons of common stove gasoline per hour. 

Its speed is remarkably steady and the regulation very close. 

The high standard of workmanship for which *‘UNION”’ 
engines are celebrated is maintained and excelled in the new 
types which are the product of 12 years’ experience. 

We carry both Stationary and Marine Engines in stock. 


UNION GAS ENGINE CO. 


308 Howard St. | San Francisco 
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“IF HE’D ONLY COME TO ME” 


By HARRY C. BAKER 


A MAN sat looking out of a window in 

the waiting room of a lodging house. 
The illuminated sign outside said: “ROOMS 
10, 20, and 30 CENTS.” There were many 
similar signs in sight. Between such signs 
were those of saloons, pawnshops, and 
sandwich stands, each of which probably had 


an opium joint in the dark cellar below and 


a gambling den,or worse, on the floors above. 

Anyone who is at all acquainted with 
Chicago can name the street in 
which the lodging house stood. 
If he can’t, his local geography 
from a practical standpoint has 


that street — and avoid it. 

The Man looked out of the win- 
dow. He looked; but did not see. 
His eyes were on the objects be- 
fore him, but his mind focused 
itself on objects not there. Though 
he knew they were not there, he 
saw them—a woman and a child. 

The Man was young, but old- 
enough to be a husband and father. 


been neglected. Heoughttoknow 


both. Though always in his mind, he had 
not seen them so vividly since he kissed 
them both goodby a month before 
Poor-Man! Like hundreds of others he 
had come to Chicago, the dumping place 
for all the dependent and depraved of the 
great West, to “find something to do.” So 
they all come, as though there are n’t 
enough men out of employment in Chicago 
at all times to colonize a large settlement 
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The woman he saw was young also, Me ecesamas 


but old enough to be a wife and *:-: 
mother. It was she who had written ‘: : 
the day before from Omaha the’ *% 
letter that was in the Man’s hands. 


It was the letter that had added to iges ie 


a spirit almost crushed, a burden 
of pain that would be torture to 
any man who has others he loves 
better than he loves himself. 

“Come home. Baby is dying,” 
he read. 

The words danced before him; 
and then in a dazed way he saw 
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with people of every known vocation and 
some few thousands of no known vocation. 

The Man arose and put the letter into a 
ragged pocket. “I must go,” he thought, 
in a confused sort of way. 

He went down stairs and turned up his 
collar against the cuts of a January blow 
from off Lake Michigan. He joined the 
motley stream on the side- 
walk, which numbered men 
and women of divers races, 
white, black, and yellow, but 
mostly of the one generic 
type — bad. 

The Man walked north, to- 
wards where he knew there 
would be people who had 
comfortable homes to go to, 
— some even palatial,—wait- 
ing for the street cars. Van yi 
Buren street is the dividing \wysg 
line. South is the “‘levee,” ‘ 
north the beginning of re- 
spectability. He passed the 
ghost of the old post-office 
building and emerged into the 
light again at Adams street, 
where cable and electric cars 
keep up a distracting disso- 
nance as they quarrel for 
right of way over the cross- 
ing. 

The Man looked about to 
see whether a policeman was 
insight. He had n’t become 
used to Chicago yet. There 
was no blue uniform visible 
to hinder his asking a fellow 
being for assistance, so he 
accosted the man next to 
him. The man was well 
dressed and puffed at a cigar. 
“Mister, would you—— ” 
The Man got no further. 
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better results. He stopped to warm him- 


self in a doorway. When he was ready to 
renew his appeal he caught sight of a 


benign-appearing old gentleman who wore > 


a tile of last year’s pattern and bowed 


spectacles. He was waiting for a car when _ 


the Man approached him. He listened to 
the first few words and then fumbled about 
in an inside pocket for a 
card with an address on it. 
“Here,” he said, handing 


go out to that place and you 
can get a bed and a bow! of 
soup. It’s our wood-yard and 


o'clock. It’s almost seven 
now.” 

“But I don’t want any- 
thing to eat,” responded the 
Man. “I don’t want to stay 
here. I’ve got a sick wife 
and child in Omaha, and I 
want to get to them. What 
I need is money.” — 

“Um!” ejaculated the be- 
nign man incredulously, look- 
ing over his spectacles at an 
approaching car. ““ We never 
give direct aid at once. We al- 
ways make the applicant show 
that he isdeserving. Better 


you along. Then the benign 
man climbed upon a car.” 


into the street. “Curse this 
jot town! Every man in it is 
against me!” he muttered. 
He did n’t know that there 
were a possible ten thousand 
other Men in the great city 
that very instant each of 
whom was ready to stake his 


The stranger passed him with “!-l GET MONEY, oR BY——,TLL  ]ife on the same proposition 


a slight shake of the head 
and a sharp look that was 
more of cautionary reserve 
than heartlessness. He had lived many 
years in Chicago. 

The Man tried another person. This one 
stopped long enough to say, “I wish I could, 
partner, but I’m ‘up against it,’ too; though 
my clothes are better than yours. Good luck 
to you.” He had not lived long in Chicago. 

The Man spoke to several more, with no 


KNOW !” 


applied to himself. He thought 
again of the letter and of her 
who had sent it. 

“Come home. Baby is dying.” The 
words rushed through his brain and buried 
themselves into his heart like a knife. He 
had endured privation and accustomed him- 
self to it; but this new suffering appealed 
to other senses, and in his depleted condi- 
tion it drove him to desperate thoughts. 

“T’ll get money before midnight, or 


the card to the Man. ‘“‘ You. 


refuge. It’s open till nine. 


go out there. They ’ll help. 


The Man stood gazing out 
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‘HE HAS TAKEN SURE AIM, AND FIRED.” 


by -_—, 1’ll know why. I’ve got to theend 
of the rope. I’ve only got one thing to 
live for; and I’m ready to die for that if I 


‘lose.” Those were his thoughts. 


Cold blasts from the northeast run riot 
down Michigan avenue and whistle around 
the statue of Columbus on the open Lake 
Front. The hour has turned midnight. 
Lights are going out in the windows of the 
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great Auditorium and other fashionable 
hotels lining the west side of the avenue. 
What sound is it that comes on the wind? 


It is caught by a man standing in a side 


street and glancing up and down now and 
then as if to survey all within eyeshot. He 
runs to the corner. He knows that sound. 
It is the hoarse shouting of excited men. 
There is trouble somewhere. 

The next moment a crowd turns a cor- 
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ner above and pours into the avenue. There 
is no mistaking the situation. One man 
has a decided lead. The others are pursu- 
ing him. The man from the side street 
steps into cover and watches. 

“Stop thief!” 

“Catch him!” 

The cries are distinguishable in the up- 
roar. The crowd increases. Several men 
run out from the clubhouses and hotels to 
intercept the one pursued. 

“Back!” he cries, pointing a pistol at 
them. 

One does not falter; and the weapon 
flashes fire. He it was aimed at sinks. 
The first flash is answered by two more 
from the pistols of the policemen in 
pursuit. 

Their aims are bad. The man ahead has 
a clear track. He turns as he runs, to fire 
behind. The mob falls back. He dashes 
past the Auditorium entrance. His clothes 
are ragged, his face is wild. He runs for 
life. 

But escape is impossible. 

The man who was under cover at the cor- 
ner has emerged, his fingers touching the 
trigger of his raised pistol. 

“Stop!” he commands. 

A bullet narrowly misses him. Before 
another can follow he has taken sure aim, 
and fired. 

It’s all in the way of duty. He is a 
“plain clothes” man from the Central 
police detail. 


The crowd pressed around, with queries 
and curses. 

“What did he do?” asked the officer who 
had fired the last shot. 

“He robbed Dinglebach’s place, over on 
State,” answered a patrolman who had been 
in the chase from the start. 

“Dot’s right,” put in a fat man who 
was breathing asthmatically and 
holding his hands over a hat- 
less bald head. “He robbed 
me. He ought to been shot. 

I was behind my bar ven 
he comes in an’ orders a 
beer. Then he says, ‘I 
vant a sandvich.’ I goes 
to der iee box an’ he jumps 
behind der bar an’ springs 
der money drawer. Dere 
vas more as drei dollar in 


der drawer. He gets my ‘gun’ an’ ven 1 
hollers ‘shtop!’ he points it on me an’ runs 
out mit. I follers him an’ calls der police. 
He ’s my money. He ought to been 
shot.” 

“He was a desperate man,” said some 
one. | 

“That’s right,” assented another, with a 
shudder. 

A patrol wagon drove up on a riot call, 
and the lifeless body of the man who had 
robbed Dinglebach’s place was loaded into 
it. The citizen who had been shot was 
being cared for inside the hotel, awaiting 
the arrival of an ambulance. 

By midnight the stone Columbus was the 
only occupant of the avenue who lingered 
to ponder over the tragedy that had taken 
place almost at the base of his pedestal. 
He did not audibly utter any conclusions 
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“HE ROBBED ME. HE OUGHT TO BEEN SHOT. ” 
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“HIS WIFE WAS TAKEN TO A HOSPITAL” 


over the reflection that such things be in 
the land he discovered to the world. 

The next morning in every town in the 
country that had a morning paper people 
read with horror of the tragic death of a 
desperado who had murderously invaded 
Chicago’s noted thoroughfare. From let- 
ters found in his pockets it was supposed 


that his name was “‘ William Johnson” and 


his home Omaha. The report was supple- 
mented with an opinion from the police de- 


_ partment that he was an Omaha crook who 
had been driven from his usual haunts and . 


come to Chicago to operate in a field where 
he was not known. } 
It was the biggest local story of the day. 


The afternoon papers rather dampened 
the sensational side of it, though, by print- 
ing a dispatch which ran: — 


OMAHA, Neb., Jan. 12.— William Johnson, who was 
killed last night in Chicago, lived on South Seventeenth 
street in this city. He was a tailor by trade. He 
had been out of work for several months and had gone 
to Chicago to seek employment. His baby died yes- 
terday and his wife was taken to a hospital, where 
she is in a critical state, being nearly dead of starva- 
tion. Johnson had always borne a good reputation in 
Omaha. 


Probably a thousand men in Chicago read 
that dispatch during the day and thought: 
“Poor devil! I’d have given him a dollar, 
if he’d only come to me.” 
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THE FUNERAL MOUNTAINS FROM DEATH VALLEY 


DEATH VALLEY AND THE MOJAVE DESERT 


By CARMEN 


D#4TH VALLEY is a spot famous wher- 

ever the English language is spoken, 
and to most people it is known only as a 
pestilential hole anywhere from five hundred 
feet to one mile below sea level, swarming 
with Gila monsters, rattlesnakes, sidewind- 
ers, poisonous lizards, and other awful, un- 
named creatures which, like the Sphinx 
of Sophocles’s great tragedy “Oedipus 
Tyrannus,” awaits to devour the intrepid 
traveler on the Armagosan plains. 

The Death valley of reality is consider- 
ably unlike the Death valley of the highly 
imaginative space writers of the daily press; 
but then, we have to forgive much to these 
knights of the quill when we reflect that 
their knowledge of this region is mainly 
gained from the early Government reports, 
which are bristling with inaccuracies, and 
many of whose surveys were really never 
made as claimed. No reliable surveys were 
made until 1880. One of the early Gov- 
ernment explorers states that the Arma- 
gosa river is navigable for a considerable 
distance, when the veriest tyro in geology 
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could at once perceive that the river bed 
has been dry for thousands of years, save 
when a cloudburst sends down torrents of 
water for a few hours, tearing great 
gashes in the dry bed and filling it with 
debris from the peaks above, often totally 
changing the face of nature ina few hours. 

The name of this famous region was 
gained from the fact that in 1850 a party 
of immigrants from Salt Lake perished in 
the valley from thirst, when they were but 
a short distance from water, the location 
of which was, of course, unknown to them. 
In reality, Death valley is better watered 
and feed is more abundant in the cafions 
than in the Panamint valley. I have been 


told by a prospector who is literally familiar. 


with every foot of this region that there is 
no point more than fifteen miles from water. 
There are two or three springs strongly 
impregnated with arsenic, but these are 
well known to prospectors and animals will 
not drink the water. 

In May of the present year I visited this 
wondrous spot and was surprised to find 
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that it differed but little in topography and 
general characteristics from the Panaramyt 
and contiguous valleys. 

Death valley is in the southeast corner of 
Inyo county and extends due north and 
south for about seventy-five miles, and is 
.from five to fifteen miles in width. On the 
north the valley extends into Nevada, 
where it is known as the Fish Lake valley. 
To the south a mountain range runs east 


and west, shutting it in except for-a nar- 


row opening. The depth of the lowest de- 


the snowy White mountains, and beyond 
the Funeral range on the east are the 
Granite mountains and range after range 
of unnamed peaks. Here and there be- 
tween the ranges are seen valleys and 
plains, glittering with sand and dotted with 
mesquite and sagebrush, and an occasional 


black lava butte. The deposits of salt and 


soda look like cool pools of water, with 
leafy borders and shadowy trees,— mirage 
lakes that have lured many a thirst-mad- 
dened prospector to insanity and death. 


A ROTARY MILL 


pression is given as a trifle less than four 
hundred feet. This depression is opposite 
Telescope peak, which rises in the Panamint 
range to a height of twelve thousand feet. 
From this point a wondrous view outspreads 
in all directions. To the west are the Slate, 
the Argus and the Sierra Nevada ranges, 
with the twin peaks of Mount Whitney 
covered with eternal snow; to the south 
are the Pilot butte, the gorgeously colored 
Calicos, and in the far distance the San 
Bernardino mountains. To the north rise 


But despite its forbidding aspect, it is a pic- 
ture masterful in its vast proportions and 
as varied in color as the entire range of the 
artist’s palette, even without.a green thing 
in the entire detail of the composition. 
Looking thus at the grand panorama, with 
the sun sinking behind the twin peaks of 
Mount Whitney, in a sky illumined with 
nimbus-like clouds of delicate green and 
fiery copper and gorgeous shades of red, 


one can begin to understand the fascination 


of the desert to its inhabitants, and no 
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A DRY-WASHING OUTFIT 


longer wonders why a man who is once a 
miner or prospector can never be wholly 
weaned from the dangerous but seductive 
influences of the desert. Of course, there 
is always the incentive to wealth, but 
apart from that, there is a wonderful charm 
in these rugged regions, where nature is 
seen in all the grandeur of her most savage 
and forbidding moods. 

There are two running streams in Death 
valley, one of which is believed to come 
through a subterranean passage from 
Owen’s lake and does not vary in volume 
from year to year. Furnace creek has its 
origin in the Funeral mountains, and its 
water is the only supply for the people liv- 
ing at the borax works. All the other 
places in the valley proper where water is 
obtainable are not to be depended upon and 
are generally dry during half the year. 

There is perhaps on earth no other spot 
where the climate is so variable as in Death 
valley. In October the air is as soft and 
balmy as in a hawthorn-hedged lane of old 
Warwickshire, and in December the tem- 
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perature falls below freezing point, while 
in summer, a thermometer hanging on the 
shady side of an adobe house registered 
137 degrees. It is then that evaporation 
is excessive, reaching a maximum, as shown 
by experiment of one of the Government 
surveying parties, of one and one tenth 
inches in twenty-four hours. At atempera- 
ture of ninety-eight and one tenth degrees 
the human body, exposed for eight or ten 
consecutive hours to a temperature of 
more than 120 degrees, reinforced by the 
heat developed by breathing and oxidation, 
would, but for the cooling effects of evapo- 
ration, attain a temperature fatal to exist- 
ence. Surveyor McGillivray states that 
when the surveys for the borax works were 
being made the thermometer repeatedly 
registered 130 degrees, and for forty-eight 
hours, in 1883, the mercury never fell be- 
low 130 degrees. 

“Several of our men went insane,” he 
said. ‘“‘One of them was a Chinaman, who 
wandered away, and we afterwards saw him 
at one of the adjacent. settlements where 
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BORAX REFINING WORKS 


he was brought in by an Indian, stark mad 
and performing all sorts of strange tricks, 
to the infinite delight of the Indians, who 
thought he was a prize clown, and regarded 
it as a huge joke.” 


During the excessive heat of summer, 


the sand storms rage in their greatest fury 
and the prospector meets the death of the 
desert, stifled by the fine, sifting sand and 
parched by the intense heat, and after his 
last drop of water has been consumed, the 
temperature of the body quickly rises until 
death results. 

Cloud bursts are common in the periods 
of greatest heat, and torrents of water 
rush down the sides of the peaks and flood 
the cafions, carrying down every vestige of 
vegetation and leaving death and destruc- 
tion in their path. Five years ago the fine 
turnpike road leading to the silver mines of 
the old Panamint district was totally de- 
stroyed by a water-spout, and today there 
is but a savage trail to the deserted town 
over which none but the most intrepid 
riders dare venture on horseback. 

I never saw but one real sand storm on 
the desert, and all the wealth of the Indies 
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would hardly tempt me to experience an- 
other. Out of a cloudless sky there came, 
in the north, a full, feathery cloud, and the 
face of the sun suddenly became obscured 
as with a faint gray mist. As I looked 
its brightness waned and there gradually 
formed long streamers of dust like the 
spokes of a wheel, making a weird and 
most extraordinary picture. With startling 
rapidity the cloud grew in the north, and 
soon the face of the heavens was totally 
obscured. All was darkness and the wind 
moaned like the sea as it lashed in fury 
every object on the plain. The stage was 
crowded with passengers and the driver 
said it was impossible to proceed in the 
face of the storm. He therefore unhar- 
nessed the horses, and the passengers sat 
in the coach, a very forlorn lot of individu- 
als, until the wind somewhat abated and 


we proceeded on our journey. When the 


storm was at its greatest height the horses 
lay close to the ground and buried their 
muzzles in the sand. Often from a moun- 


tain peak may be seen slender tornadoes, 


or sand augurs, rising to the height of 
hundreds of feet and sweeping over the 
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plains with wonderful rapidity, tearing up 
the ground and finally disappearing in the 
distance, indescribably beautiful in their 
graceful sinuosity as they whirl, serpent- 
like, through space. 

Death on the desert is common every 
summer and will be so long as man is ani- 
mated by the spirit of acquisitiveness. The 
perennial tales of the fabulous richnesss of 
the lost mines annually sends several men 
to their death, and it is often those who 
are most familiar with the terrors of the 
desert. The stories of Gunsite, the Brey- 


he thought looked like metal. Placing it 
in his pocket, he thought no more of it 
until he reached a settlement, where having 
acquired a gun that needed new sight, he 
asked a gunsmith to make a sight of it. 
It proved to be pure silver. The discovery 
caused intense excitement and many parties 
started out to look for the lead. The suf- 


ferings of the parties are a part of the 


history of the desert, and today the location 
of the Gunsite lead is as much a mystery 
as ever. Every year the search for the 


lost mines is renewed with pristine vigor, 


TRYING TO MAKE THE DESERT BLOSSOM 


fogle, and the Peg-leg mines are as familiar 
as household words to all old Californians, 
and if they are not wholly mythical, they 
will probably never be found. 

A man named Bennett, one of the sur- 
vivors of the ill-fated party of immigrants, 
is said to have been the originator of the 
Gunsite lead story. He claimed that he 
wandered through the cafions of the Pana- 
mint range, half mad with hunger and 
thirst, he came upon a spring of water and 
after quenching his thirst and resting a few 
hours, he idly broke off a bit of rock which 


and will be so long as the desire for wealth 
is the dominant motive of mankind. 

While nature has denied to this strange 
region of the Valley of Death most of the 
amenities of life, she has been lavish in 
some of her gifts. In the vales and cafions 
leading from the valley are gold and silver 
mines of great richness, and the most valu- 
able borax deposits in the world are found 
in the southern part of this great depres- 
sion. Large works for the manufacture of 
the borax of commerce were erected in 
Death valley, in 1883, two miles above the 
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A DRY NOONING 


mouth of Funeral cafion, and the enter- 
prise was successfully continued so long as 
the article was protected by an intelligent 
administration. Now, the Death Valley and 
Searls borax works are closed, much valu- 
able machinery lies idle, and hundreds of 
men are deprived of employment through 
the policy of the late administration. A 
remarkable deposit of crude borate of soda 
is called Monte Blanco, situated in Furnace 
cafion, in the Funeral mountains. A wedge- 
shaped peak one thousand feet high, is a 
solid mass of borate of soda, and it con- 
stitutes one of the most mysterious features 
of this curious country of paradoxes, as it 
is far removed from any marsh of soda de- 
posits. 

The most striking form of the flora of 
the desert is the giant cactus (Cereus gi- 
ganteus), the most ungainly, utterly incon- 
gruous, and apparently useless object of 
the entire floral kingdom. Truly, the fair 
goddess Flora must have been suffering 
from a horrible nightmare when she created 
this uncouth growth, with its bare, distorted 
arms, looking in the moonlight like uncanny 
wanderers from the infernal regions. The 
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sap of this species is of a bitter flavor and 
extremely distasteful, but it is often resorted 
to in cases of extremity and has saved many 
lives when water was not to be had. One 
of the heaviest sap-bearers is the Agave 
Americana, which carries a quantity of 
sweetish and not unpleasant sap, calculated 
to quench the thirst, and well-known to the 
Indians. The intelligent little burros, with- 
out which there would be little prospecting, 
are also able to sustain life for some time 
on this nutritious plant. The Suara, when 
stripped of its prickly skin, is said to be 
capable of sustaining life for some time, 
and the fruit and stalks of the prickly pear 
are nutritious and pleasant to the taste. 
The Yucca brevifolia contains considerable 
sap and with the mesquite beans sustained a 
party of prospectors for several days when 
food and water had been exhausted. 
Mother Nature plays some queer pranks 
on the desert, among which is the mirage, 
of which even a cruel step-mother ought 
to be ashamed. This strange and beautiful 
phenomenon is oftenest seen in the morn- 
ing after the sun is well up and the hot 
rays are poured directly on the alkali and 
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FROM GOD’S ETERNAL AZURE 


borax-laden soil. Then a wonderful illusion 
is woven about you. The heated sand rare- 
fies the lower strata of air while that above 
it remains cool, and if there is no wind 
blowing, the air holds together in separate 
sheets or layers. The edges quiver and 
throw downward reflected images of every 
object within its area. Animals or birds 
passing through this area are strangely dis- 
torted, and a humming bird will assume for 
an instant the proportions of aneagle. The 
most common form of the mirage is that of 


pools of water, surrounded with trees, and 


near the shore are horses and cattle drink- 
ing. As it is approached the water recedes 
and passes from the vision when vegetation 
is reached or a wind arises. Much has been 
written about the mirage ships of the des- 
ert, but such exist wholly in the imagina- 
tion of the writers. The mirage may curi- 


ously distort the form of objects within its 
area, but the special object must be present 
to effect its creation. 

The rattlesnake and its near relation, the 
sidewinder, are not more common in Death 
The 


valley than elsewhere on the desert. 


FROM GOD’S ETERNAL AZURE 
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latter has a peculiar side motion which 
gives it its name, and its bite is said to be 
more deadly than the rattlesnake’s. A sure 
antidote for the bite of these snakes is a 
hypodermic injection of sub-bichlorate of 
potassium, the virtue of which has been 
frequently tested, and in every case has 
proved effective, since it was recommended 
by the Smithsonian Institution about two 
years ago. The lizard of the desert with 
its ridiculously long tail, and the horned 
toad are not poisonous, and the coyote is a 
comparatively harmless creature unless 
driven mad by thirst, when its bite is-said 
to be certain death. 

Year by year the terrors of the desert 
are decreasing. Many spots that are now 
bearing prolificly of fruit and every variety 
of vegetation were once as arid and for- 
bidding as are the most remote portions of 
the Mojave today. And while the vast 
plains will never wholly be reclaimed, they 
are fast being robbed of their forbidding 
aspect by the discovery of water sufficient 
to sustain life, even though the supply is 
meager and distributed at wide intervals. # 


ROM God’s Eternal Azure, bringing balm 
To my hurt spirit, as I mourned the loss 
Of home, life’s purpose, love; pain beyond tears, 
Across the weary waste of upcurled years, 
Sighing for ease, —the while from Christ’s pierced palm, 
Foresplendoring heaven, an April sunset fell, 
Where ’mid the Southern swell of purple seas 
That, patient, wait the world’s new dynasties, 
An island, lion-shaped, keeps Sphinx-like watch: 
Hewn roughly from red granite, a cloud cross 


Shadowed its majesty. 


"Neath God’s strong spell, 


From His unfathomable, cloudless Blue 
A voiceless whisper falling, like the dew 
On rose-leaves, touched my heart, dear friend, to calm. 


Thomas G. Goodwin 
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A CAT CREEK CONVERSION 


A COLORADO SKETCH 


By W. C. CAMPBELL 


wee URING the long winter even- 
= ings frontier saciety in Colo- 
rado has two unfailing 
sources of entertainment,— 
dances and revivals, — and 
their appearance in camp 
with the coming of the snows 
can be predicted with unerr- 
ing certainty. When they 


come separately no one may 
be seriously disturbed, but let both prevail 
at the same time, and—vwell, as a Cat 
Creek fellow would put it, “The very devil 
is to pay.” 

It so happened in this particular year 
that the first dance of the season on Cat 
Creek signalized the appearance of a 
brawny and brave young evangelist, who, 
by the way, was to be entertained at the 
house of the postmaster, —the very place 
where the young folks had planned to have 
their dance. 

Now, “Sister Jarvis,” the postmaster’s 
wife, was a member of the church, but so 
good-natured was she that she could never 
find it in her heart to refuse the use of her 
dining-room when the young people asked 
for it. Equally ready was she to give it 
for “protracted meetin’s,” and heretofore 
she had been able to manage dates so there 
should be no conflict, but this time she was 
in a dilemma, — the preacher had come un- 
expectedly. And his coming was embar- 
rassing for other reasons. Old Glassy 
Thompson, the one-eyed fiddler, had been 
engaged to come from the Upper Cat and 
the country had been scoured from Tipton’s 
ranch to the Citizen’s ditch for “calico.” 
It was quite out of question therefore to 
postpone the affair. 

So the evening for the dance came on 
and with it young men in high-heeled boots, 
corduroy suits, and navy-blue_ shirts, — 
‘some with girls, but more alone, — and soon 
a string of restive broncos tied to the rail- 
‘ing in front of the postoffice (which was 
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affair into a praise service. 


the Jarvis residence as well) attested the 
fact that the revival or the dance, or both, 
had been well “ given out.” 

When the young preacher learned of the 
proposed dance, he conceived a brilliant 
coup d’ etat,—he would thwart Satan, he 
would capture the sinners, and turn the 
He confided 
his plans to Sister Jarvis, who could do 
nothing less than promise to aid him, 
though she feared for their success. 
Shortly after supper the decks, so to speak, 
were cleared for action; that is, the dining- 
room table was taken out, and rows of 
chairs and benches brought in. Presently, 
a handful of zealous souls led by Sister Jar- 
vis were lustily singing ““Hold the Fort!” 
The singing, of course; attracted others, and 
soon the room was pretty well filled, the 
major portion of the audience being of an 
age and disposition that would undoubtedly 
prefer a dance to a religious meeting. There 
was an air of sullen decorum. 

Stuttering Jack, a big-fisted prospector, 
sat on the last row, next to Maria Jarvis, 
the postmaster’s buxom daughter. He had 
come all the way from his cabin, a distance 
of over twenty miles, but then he thought 
nothing of that,—he would have gone 
twice as far most any time could he sit 
along side of the girl who, to him, quite 
monopolized the womanly beauty and vir- 
tues of Conejos county. 

After several songs had been sung, the 
minister rose, opened the Bible, unsheathed 
a six-shooter, placed it on the stand before 
—- and said, “We will proceed to worship 
God.” 

He then took a text from the gospel ac- 
cording to Saint John, and preached a ser- 
mon on the duty of self-sacrifice. It was a 


strong appeal for unselfishness in human 


conduct and abounded in homely illustra- 
tions well calculated to stir to the depths 
the feelings of his hearers. He was what 
the unregenerate of Cat Creek would call 
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‘a stem-winder,” — a compliment intended 
to convey an idea of superior ability and 
endurance. | 

Ten o’clock came and the preacher had 
not yet passed the fifth sub-head of the 
sixth proposition. There had been no 


_“* And lastly, my hearers,” so that the end 
of the discourse was not yet in sight. 


There was a growing uneasiness among the 
younger members of the little congregation. 
The “music” had slunk oxvt and slunk in 
again several times, and it really began to 
look as though there would be no dance 
there that night. Finally, a voice called 
. 

“Practise what yer preach!’ 

The minister stopped and looked about 
expectantly, and a tall, sinewy miner rose 
and said :— 

‘Parson, I’m the feller what said it. I 
"low you’ re a right smart o’ a preacher an’ 
a well-meanin’, and could run her on till 
day-break, an’ so beat us out on our shindig. 
I admires a feller thet wins out; there’s 
none likes sech more’n me; but thet’s one 


thing. Now, we’ve heered a good deal: 


o talk here tonight ’bout th’ self-sacri- 
ficin’ business, an’ ef you ’ll jest practise 
what yer preaches, why, we kin have 
what we come fer; an’ I don’t see as 
it ’s a-askin’ too much fer them as hez 
been a sacrificin’ on this side o’ th’ house 
all evenin’!” 

When the speaker had finished and sat 
down, a look of intense expectancy spread 
over the faces of all. The minister cast a 
swift glance at the revolver lying beside 
the open book, and was ready for the dis- 
turbance which he had been advised might 
be expected in case he undertook to hold 
the room beyond midnight. : 

“‘I wish to observe,” he said coolly, “in 
answer to the brother’s remarks, that | 
came here to preach the Gospel, and I pro- 
pose doing so regardless of any and all 
interruptions. As to the suggestion that 
I ought to practise what I preach, I wish to 
state unequivocally that I stand ready to do 
so. I’m ready to sacrifice my life here and 
now, if need be, rather than that Satan 
shall go on with his wicked work here to- 
night. I’ve got the floor, and I shall keep 
it. (Cries of “Amen.”) My religion is of 
the fighting kind, and if any brother 
wants to be accommodated, just let him 
step up to the front like a man. I Il 
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convert him if I can, but I ’ll lick him 
if I must, and it will all be done to the 
glory of God!” 

As he finished, the preacher stepped for- 
ward and stood erect and defiant —a pic- 
ture of self-containment. The miner mut- 
tered something to himself and made a 
sullen movement. There was great excite- 
ment, and the stalwart figure of Stuttering 
Jack sprang toward the fellow who had 
caused the disturbance. In the tumult of 
voices such expressions as, “ T’ain’t Chris- 
tian,” “’T is,” and “ You’re another,” might 
have been singled out. The minister alone 
was cool and collected. Then the tall miner 
made use of some language to which 


Jack took exception as soon as he could. 


get his tongue in approximately fair 
working order. 

“I say,” shouted he, “t-t-t-t-t-that no 
g-g-g-g-gentleman would t-t-t-t-talk t-t-t-t- 
that-a-way in the p-p-p-p-presence of 1-1-1-1- 
ladies!” 

Nothing, perhaps, causes a mountaineer 
to fight so quickly as to be called “no gentle- 
man” in the presence of women. And so, 
in a trice the tall miner and Stuttering 
Jack were at it rough and tumble. There 
was no impediment in the latter’s move- 
ments though there was in his speech. In 
less time than it takes to tell it Jack had 
his antagonist down and was pummeling 
him soundly when, happening to look up, 
he saw at his elbow Maria Jarvis. The 
look she gave him was enough. He loosened 
his grip on the prostrate man’s throat, got 
up, and stammered out a most humble 
apology for fighting “‘in the p-p-p-p-pres- 
ence of 


At last, order being restored, the preacher . 


quietly called for the contrite to come for- 


ward to the mourner’s bench. Another ap- 


peal and yet another failed to secure a 
single response, but Maria Jarvis clutched 
nervously at the arms of her chair and 
moved restlessly. 
 “T?ll go for’ard if you will,” she whis- 
pered to Jack, who had managed to seat 
himself again by her side. 

““M-m-m-m-me!” he ejaculated in a sort 
of gatling-gun discharge of letters. 

““You’d orter, Jack,” she pleaded, touch- 
ing his strong arm gently. 

1-1-]-l-like to, but —” 

“For my sake, Jack.” She let her plump 
hand rest a moment caressingly on his, and 
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then with bowed head she went forward 
while the audience was singing, 


“While the lamp holds out to burn.” 


Jack felt that every eye in the house was 
now on him, and that the next line, 


“The vilest sinner may return,” 


was aimed directly at him,—-it could not 
have reference to Maria, for she was the 
purest thing God had ever made. In an- 
other moment Jack ambled forward and 
dropped on his knees before Maria, who in 
the transports of a new emotion clasped his 
big hand tightly and sobbed as if her heart 
were bursting. 

Presently the minister said, “Let us rise 
and sing the Doxology.” And as the people 
stood up and began to drawl out the familiar 
hymn, old Glassy came in again at the rear 
door, and as Mother Jarvis let go of the 
final note-——she was always a beat or so 
behind —— he took out his violin from its 
hiding place beneath his great coat and 
began tuning it preparatory to the dance 
which he supposed would now follow. Jack, 
hearing the twanging of the strings, rushed 
over to him and said excitedly: — 

“Here, you, p-p-p-p-p — ” Glassy ducked 
his head as if to escape the volley of Jack’s 
corisonants — “ p-p-p-put up that old f-f-fid- 
fid-fiddle! Do you hear me? There hain’t 
goin’ to be no d-d-d-dance!” 


“Why not? Meetin’s out,” protested the 
old fiddler, anxious to begin earning his 


night’s wage. 


“’Cause I’ve got r-r-r-re-re-religion; 
that’s why!” shouted Jack explosively. — 

Glassy looked aghast, returned the lump 
of rosin to his pocket, reluctantly picked up 
his traps, and bolted for the door, remark- 
ing as he went, “ Well, this does beat h—1!” 

The fiddler’s remark was heard by the 
sharp ears of the minister, who said in a 


cheery voice as he grasped the old fellow’s — 


hand, “Brother, I don’t approve of your 
language, but I think you’ve arrived at a 
correct conclusion. Come again tomorrow 
night; we’ll be glad to see you.” 


And so, instead of the dance there was : 


an experience meeting at which both Maria 
and Jack openly professed religion, and 
there was great rejoicing. Mother Jarvis 
said it was the happiest day she had seen 
since the great camp-meeting on the 
Wabash, back in Indiana, when she as a girl 
had sought and found forgiveness of sins, 
and that she should never again permit her 
house to be defiled by such a wicked thing 
as a dance. 

After the services were over, the two 
new converts held a little experience meet- 
ing of their own at the door-step of the 
postmaster’s house, at which, beneath the 
soft light of the moon, Maria unhesitat- 
ingly and trustingly placed her hand in 
Jack's and he was filled with a great joy. 


BIRDS IN THE BUSH 


BiRDS in the bush — we see them fluttering, 
Half hidden by the leaves. In sudden gleams 
Bright colors flash beneath the lifted wing; 
Alert with life each smallest feather seems. 
And how they sing, in that bright hour’s hush 
When gray cloud islands catch the sunrise flush, 
Those dear shy birds that nest on yonder bush. 


Birds in the hand lie motionless and dumb: 
From folded wing no flashing colors come. 
Had I my will, the proverb old should stand, 
Better one bird in bush than two in hand. 


Rebecca Palfrey Utter 
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Number 48 TRUOKEE RIVER RAPIDS 
Roland L. Oliver, 1066 Twelfth Street, Oakland, Cal. 


THE OVERLAND PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
-CONTEST---VII 


HE strongest impressions nature makes 

are due often to the power of light 
and shade. These are the qualities that 
produce the most striking effects in pho- 
tography, and the photographer learns to 
know that each bit of nature shows to 
greatest advantage under the spell of some 
especial light. Few scenes lend themselves 
to the camera with equal beauty at all 
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times. Some portions of nature are most 
beautiful in full daylight, some at sunset, 
some in the twilight, and the deep shadows 
of night sometimes lend mysterious charm 
to an object that in the day possesses no 
element of picturesqueness. But there are 
scenes that nature has not intended should 
be photographed at all. They may be beau- 
tiful in themselves, but their composition 
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MODERN GOLD HUNTERS, NEAR COLOMA, 1896. . 
Joe Hassler, 523 Tenth Street, Oakland, California 


HITTING THE DRILL 
O. E. Duenweg, Laws, California 
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THE OVERLAND PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


unfits them for reproduction. There may 
be a mass of detail. 
tiful spot, some hideous object may have 
intruded in such a way as to make it impos- 
sible to leave it out in a picture. Man is 
chiefly at fault for these incongruities, and 
monstrosities of architecture frequently 
spoil an otherwise exquisite view. However 
a single tree will often interfere with the 


In an otherwise beau-. 
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cow or shanty in his landscape, as the 
painter has so that the unity of thought in 
his picture may be obtained, the photogra- 
pher should let those scenes severely alone 
which do not compose well. Avoid copying 
nature in unfavorable aspects. By thrust- 
ing upon the world such quantities of pho- 
tographs, taken without spending a mo- 
ment’s thought on the right of the scene 
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DOLCE FAR NIENTE 


Charles Woods Taylor, 459 P Street, N. W., Washington, 
District of Columbia 


fair proportions of a scene, or some super- 
fluous object will attract from the central 
idea of the picture; — for each composition 
should have but one significant idea, and 
everything else in the picture should subor- 
dinate itself to that idea. This is true in 
poetry and art, and should be true in pho- 
tography. Therefore as the photographer 
has not the power of leaving out tree or 


to be reproduced, the reputation of photog- 
raphy is lowered. 

Composition is to photography what 
meter and rhyme are to verse. They do 
not make poetry but they are necessary as 
producing a musical and harmonious way 
of conveying an inspired thought. Com- 
position is necessary to produce harmony 
in the picture, and the power to recognize 
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a good composition is the chief talent of 
the photographer. The thought is nature’s, 
the light and shade that inspire the scene 
are nature’s, but the place, the time, and 
the position, are the photographer’s, and 
hence he is responsible for the work of his 
camera. 

In making plans for the summer the ex- 
pert fisherman selects an outing place 
where trout streams abound, the hunter 
goes to lodges near which deer may be 


Genthe, 
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your choice of subject has always been 
made with a view to adding something really 
worth while to photography. 

The OVERLAND offers some such photo- 
graphs for your inspection this month. 
There is prose as well as poetry in some of 
the pictures,— truth as well as beauty. The 
scene of the train wreck shows the camera 
as historian ;—that of the Chinese Joss house 
steps is the camera as tourist. We are 
told that the photographer waited three 


ENTRANCE TO A CHINESE JOSS HOUSE 


Dr. Arnold Genthe, 124 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


found and where the whistle of the quail 
is heard, and why should not the amateur 
photographer seek out a place for his sum- 
mering rich in picturesqueness, and full 
of possibilities for his favorite sport. Strive 
not for quantity, snap not at every trivial 
thing along the wayside like a voracious 
dog, but show by the rare quality of your 
work, that you have recognized nature 
always in her loveliest mood,— that you 


_ have the power of discrimination, and that 


hours to gain this grouping of his uncon- 
scious and unwilling subjects. The camera 
is a humorist in contrasting the real miners, 
digging for ore in the hard mountain wall, 
with the city guests who are playing at 
panning out gold by means of the crude 
rocker. | 

To us in sunny California the winter 
scene on Lake Michigan is attractive by 
contrast, as also is the photograph taken in 
Seattle of the Government Klondike relief 
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Number 53 LAKE MICHIGAN IN WINTER 
. _ Mrs. L. S. Wilson, 93 Webster Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan 


Number 54 LAPLANDERS OF THE KLONDIKE RELIEF EXPEDITION 
D. G. Inverarity, Seattle, Washington 
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Number 55 THAT FATAL CURVE 
H. B. Hamlin, Wellington, Ohio 


Number 56 , LOGGING IN THE SIERRAS 
O. E. Duenweg, Laws, California 
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A TEMPLE OF THE SUN 


expedition. This photograph is another of 
those serving to perpetuate a bit of history. 
In a few years it may well be the principal 


reminder that there were brought from far © 


Lapland in the winter of 1897-98 reindeer 
and their drivers to carry supplies over the 
snowy hills to the miners on the Yukon. 
Fortunately the need did not prove so great 
as was prophesied and the expedition was 
not pushed through. 

Logging in the Sierra shows how the 
‘modern Yankee uses machinery everywhere 
to do the work that used to be done by 
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come to be not a question of bravery so 
much as knowing how to handle compli- 
cated machines. 

This number begins the second half-year 
of the photographic contest. The entries 
have grown more numerous with each 
month, making it possible for the Editors 
to choose a greater variety of subjects. It 
is not to be supposed that the contests to 
come will fall off in interest. It would be 
a good plan for the amateurs to give us 
some war pictures, though the camera must 
be used cautiously about fortifications and 


human muscle. Even war nowadays:has the like, to avoid troublesome consequences. 


A TEMPLE OF THE SUN 


(THE MISSION SAN FERNANDO.) 


T! ME’S long, slow fingers, working restlessly, have losened all the red 
| tiles, one by one. 
A little counter-touch,— it well might be,— had saved each fissure; but 
it was not done, 
And see them now, these temples of the sun! 


Time did not liaite them, but he does love change. Uprearing, or decay, — 
it is all: one. 

But we might use him wisely. 

If now begun, 

..We. still might § save this temple of the sun. 


In his range are many hours of ours. 


pees. ‘Wandering there, one warm November day, I passed the cloister’s arches, 
one by one, 
And felt ashamed. They stand as if to say, “ Will you not save us, ere 
your day be done?” 
Those cloister arches, crumbling i in the sun. 


I stepped within the chapel,—for the dedi musing on those dead 
builders, and of one — 
What were those crowding shapes, which rushed, dismayed, up to the 
altar-place, as if to shun 
The invader of that temple in the sun? 


The patriarchal rams of some great flock — Was’t not a strange corral? 
— looked back, each one, 
With stern old wrinkled faces, that might shock some timid soul, who— 
half his journey done — 
Had halted at that temple in the sun. 


Were they sad ghosts, permitted, on such days, to haunt the dear old 
scene? And that weird one, 

Was he —I shrank from that reproachful gaze, and went. 
Since then, the noble work ’s begun,— 


They ’ll save the rare old temple of the sun! 
Jeanie Peet. 
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THE LATE 


RELAXING 


A STORY OF A MINER’S CAMP 


By ADDIE E. SCOTT © 


I. 


¢ MAME, I give you just two minutes to 
open that door! Don’t be slow, or 

we ’1l break it down!” 
There was a moment of palpitant 
silence, and then, with a sharp click, the latch 


turned, and mother and daughter faced . 


each other. The same square chin and 
straight firmness of lip,—and the resem- 
blance ceased. 

With proud alertness the girl reached 
forth an open letter, and stood with lifted 
chin, and defiant eyes, a slender slip of out- 
raged girlhood. She was used to her 
mother’s outward impassivity; but it seemed 
to her now that she should die, if forced to 
stand longer, and watch the cold blue eyes 
travel slowly over burning words intended 
for her eye alone. 

And her mother would finish and hand it 
to Barton. Barton, whom she hated so,— 
Barton, who in his great coarse virility. did 
not know that her dawning womanhood had 
put away childish things forever, and that 
the ruffling of the wavy mass above her 
forehead, or the untying of her apron 
strings, was to her an insult to her maiden 
dignity, — Barton, who had turned her 
mother’s heart from her, and toward him- 
self, who spied upon her and hated her so! 
Ah! but there she was wrong. 

The tall blond miner, standing partly 
hidden by her mother’s robust form, did not 
hate her. He was gnawing his moustache 
savagely, but more with anxiety than with 
anger. Did Mame really care for this cur 
who was writing to her. Curse his dashed 
impudence! He’d discharge him tomorrow! 
Did she blame him for this denouement? 
Mame was pretty keen. He had seen her 
dark eyes flash with intelligence as well 
as with anger. Would she always despise 
him? 

A thousand conflicting emotions surged 
through him, and with the quick revulsion 
of feeling common to excitable natures, he 
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felt a sudden distaste for the large immobile 
woman by his side, and regretted making 
common cause with her. 

For a moment he seemed to see them- 
selves through the girl’s eyes, and a throb 
of the pain and humiliation she must 
feel, struck his heart. But passion. is 
harsh, and he put this from him. Would 
the woman stand there all day, reading that 
letter! How large and unyielding she 
looked,— had she ever seemed desirable in 
his eyes,—certainly not now. He could 
snatch the letter from her, and grind it 
under his heel, such was his blind anger at 
the whole situation. What evil fate had 
tempted him to play the spy, and now stand 
reading scorn in the dark eyes of the girl 
who held for him so wild a fascination? 

Mrs. Hanlon turned at last with no sign 
of anger, but with a certain rigidity of fea- 
ture that boded little forbearance to the 
girl opposing her. 

“Sit down, Mame! Write!” 

The girl obeyed with nervous alacrity, 
and wrote at dictation, and with rapid 
hand :— 


DEAR NED: 
You say nothing shall part us, and you are right. I 
want to leave this place as bad as you do. Come to- 
night. Hitch your rig up to John’s, and come through 
the back way. I’ll be ready at eleven. 
Yours till death, 
MAME. 


Barton noted the hot flushing face and 
strong pulsing of the veins in her bared 
white throat, with mixed emotions. “She 
hates to betray him, curse him!” he mut- 
tered. “‘ Nothing shall part’ them! — I’ll 
see if a good shotgun won’t part them.” 

The long afternoon wore away, and as 
the shadows began to lengthen on the great 
hillsides, Mrs. Hanlon drew her chair to 
the shaded porch, and watched the strag- 
gling groups of miners as they came down 
the gulch, tin dinner pails in hand, and 
turned in at her gate. The smell of fresh 
baked loaves and frying steak floated 
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out upon the air, together with the clink- 
ing of dishes and the clatter of knives and 
forks. It was all very grateful to the tired 
woman. She had worked hard always, and 
- could scarcely remember a meal she had 
not herself cooked, until Barton had bought 
her mine and brought over his men. | 

Mrs. Hanlon was a handsome woman, but 
with nothing feminine about her. She was 
as fair as a Saxon, and her large smooth 
face, showing little trace of her forty odd 
years, had almost the texture of a man’s. 
She wore her hair close cropped, that it 
might be less of care, and her plain prints, 
guileless of ruffle or tuck or extra fullness, 
buttoned uncomprisingly straight down the 
front. An honest woman, but a rigid one, 
when her husband had died, leaving her his 
property and his little daughter, she had 
given the strictest of care and attention to 
both. She had nothing else to give. 

But there was in the depth of her cold 
nature, an inchoate romance, and Barton 
had touched her dull fancy into flame. His 
handsome face and his warm impetuosity, 
had charmed her. He seemed a great reck- 
less boy, and the touch of the maternal in 
her passion, made a rich amalgam. He 
called his revolver “Big Betsy” and boasted 
that she could take care of his claims. 

Of the truth of his tales of prowess, 
she took no occasion to think; for, for the 
first time in her life, the romantic took pre- 
cedence of the practical. 

Once, in the fragrant darkness he had 
taken her hand, and the warm touch clung 
to it still. 

And Barton had liked her well. ‘“ Kate,” 
he said, one evening, when they. had been 
sitting for some time in quiet, “don’t you 
know, a man gets lonely? A home is an 
awfully nice thing. I’m not going to wan- 
der the world without one.” 

Her heart beat fast and she could not 
reply. 

That night she listened to his quick tread 
in the room above, and noted every move. 
Now he had locked away his papers, and 
was standing by the open window. Was he 
thinking of her? Now he was _ turning 


down the covers with his strong white 
hands. 
sleeping. 
Many a lonely woman’s heart has fed on 
things like these. 
But of late she had felt a vague uneasi- 


Now the light was out and he was 
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ness. They meant so much to her — those 
warm twilights, with the scent of pine and 
cedar, the faint tinkling of the distant cow 
bells, the laughter of the men as they 
lounged in yard or garden, and Barton, his 
day’s work over, stretched lazily at her 
feet. A second summer had come,— the 
shackles of life had broken, and an air of 
romance pervaded all. 

It was a late relaxing. 

But Mame’s home-coming had brought an 
indefinable change. 

Barton did not always come, now, and 
when he did, he talked the business of the 
hour and with no soft inflections of voice. 

One night she sat alone; by the climbing — 
rose vines, a dull bitterness filling her heart. 


Suddenly she rose and walked through the 


deserted garden. The odor of roses filled 
the air. The kitchen was dark, for the 
Chinaman had finished his work and gone 
to his bunk in the shed;,but Mame was set- 


ting the last cup on the long dining table, 


and the light shining through the small, 
many-paned window brought into strong 
relief the shapely throat, the square chin, 


the firm line of lip, of the man standing 


just outside. 

All animal life has in its time of suffering 
moments when existence is agony. This 
came to her now, and she turned away. 
The air of romance was lifting—the sparkle 
of life had fled. All night she lay with 
wide, dry eyes, for tears are not for the 
strong. 

One morning she sought out Barton. She 
touched him on the shoulder, but the touch 
awoke no answering thrill. “Steve,” she 
said, ““ Mame has been getting letters from 
the fellow that runs the cyanide plant. It’s 
been going on for some time. She may 
care for him,”— the woman spoke with an 
odd constraint,— “‘but I have other plans 
for her. You know she’s a mere child 
yet. ”? 

The hot blood rushed into his face. An- 
other dared to think of Mame! Mame was 
his! and his fingers tingled to make use of 
“Big Betsy,” and against a fellow man. 

And so they had spied; and his own 
abasement stung him, no less than the girl’s 
scorn. He vowed to watch outside her 
window, and shoot the fellow on sight; but 
this gave no relief to his irritation, and he 
walked restlessly office to hoisting 
works, and spoke short words to his men. 
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Mame came in as usual at supper time to 
wait upon the men. No trace of the storm 
of the afternoon remained upon her face, 
but excitement served to heighten its 
beauty. Her oval cheeks glowed, and her 
smooth lips were a line of vivid scarlet. 
She did not, glance at Barton, but she 
felt his ,presence, and carried herself 
with a proud disdain. The evening breeze 
from the opened windows blew dark curly 


. tendrils about her flushed face and white 


throat. 

She carried a large tin coffee pot, and as 
she passed down the long table and raised 
it to fill the men’s cups, the full sleeves of 
her pink gingham fell back, revealing arms 
as rounded and white as a child’s. | 

The uncertainty, the fear of a rival, 
augmented his passion, and Barton watched 
her with his heart in his eyes. 

Mrs. Hanlon saw, and it was the added 
drop to a heart already surcharged. 

She raised her voice. “Boys,” she said, 
“we just missed having a_ sensation. 
Mame ’s been planning to elope. This let- 
ter here,—” 

She paused in affright. Every eye was 
upon the girl’s face. It wasghastly. The 
nostrils were quivering, and the eyes were 
those of a hunted animal brought to bay. 
A moment she gazed down the row of 
startled faces; then the huge coffee pot hit 
the floor with a thud, spattering its dark, 
aromatic contents over table and chairs, 
but the girl was gone. 

Barton half rose, with a fierce, smothered 
oath, and a face set and ashen. But he 
must not act the fool before his mee, and 
he sat down suddenly. 

The meal was finished in silence. Barton 
did not so much as glance at her, and she 
knew she had played a losing game. 


Far up on the dark hillside Mame lay, 
face downward, on the damp mould. The 
wind swept down the forests, and died in 


mournful cadence, like the far off sobbing 
of the sea. The great pines swayed above 
her, and intoned a wonderful mystery. The 
woods were vibrant with the ominous voices 
of the night. The earth sent up its faint, 
sweet odor all unheedingly. 

The tempest of human passion swayed 
her, and she dug her fingers deeply in the 
loose moss and leaves. 

“O father! father!” sobbed the girl, “‘if 
I only had you! But you went away and 
left your little May, and God knows I wish 
I had gone with you! I don’t want to marry 
any one, and mother don’t care for me, and 


she’s made me betray Ned, and he’s the 


only friend I’ve got. He’s gone now, and 
they don’t know it, but when he gets back 
there ’ll be trouble, and I ’ll be to blame! 

“Mother ’s going to put me in a convent, 
—I’ve heard her tell Barton so,— and its 
great gray walls will crush me,—and I 
love these mountains so! But I am going 
— going — far away from you, father, and 
your green grave yonder, and your tall 
white stone! But never forget! Your 
little girl will come back always— always, 
to see your grave and keep it green.” 


The next night a slender girl in unfash- 
ionable garb, but with a pale and beautiful 
face stood in the opened doorway of a home 
in Ellis street. 

“Uncle Charles,” she said, “I came to you. 
I ran away, but don’t send me back! Ill 
tell you all, soon. Let me stay here,-—I’ll 
soon be eighteen,—and you know poor 
papa — ” 

And the girl broke down utterly. The 
man set down the little child upon his arm, 
and raised her face to his. He looked into 
the dark eyes. How like they were to the 
dead brother’s — the man who slept in the 
lonely grave on the sad hillside. 

He stooped and kissed her tenderly. 

“You are welcome, my dear!” he said 
simply. 
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A SPANISH HOLIDAY 


FRAGMENTS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED STORY 
By FRANCES STUART 


T WAS a very hot day. with an interest that was not engendered 
The narrow streets were _ by her Paris toilette. 
unendurable; and the Of course the talk easily turned to the 
gay-colored awnings, coming fiesta; and knowing that Frascuelo 
while picturesque and was to be the hero of the occasion, our 
affording some protec- resolution never to witness the brutalizing 
tion from. the glare, exhibition underwent a severe strain. Per- 
were painfully bright haps it would have collapsed entirely, had it 
to the eyes. Wewere not been for the scene we were about to wit- 
passing an open court- ness. A great shouting in the street caused 
yard gate; and through us to turn inquiringly toward the gate. 
a grateful network of “It is the toro de Soga,” explained Fras- 
foliage we saw a group’ cuelo, with a shrug indicative of his con- 
which called to mind one tempt for such innocent amusement. To 
of thosedelightfulpaint- the hero of the bull-ring the mild tortur- 
ings of Jules Worms. ingsof a bull tied to a rope was but a sorry ~ 
A girl, typically Spanish sport. And yet it was by no means be- 
as Calvé in Carmen, was_ neath the dignity of the village notables, 
flirting with two hand- who in the full regalia of office solemnly 
some bull-fighters. With led the procession. Then came the band, 
equal consideration for with its shrill sounds of the dulzaina, made 
both, she leaned affec- more piercing by contrast with the heavy 
tionately against one, throb of a bass drum. Next passed the 
while she sracefully usual collection of images of saints and 
held a lighted t taper to the cigarette of the virgins dear to the Spanish heart — an in- 
other. The picturesque scene so attracted dispensable adjunct to all festivities and 
us that for the moment we forgot our  ceremonials. Then a long line of nothing; 
manners, and stealthily advanced a few’ and Violet suggested that the procession 
steps into the courtyard. To our dismay was over and that we might as well go. 
we were at once observed; and to our “* Ah, no,” remarked Inez; “‘it has but just 
further embarassment we were politely begun. See, here come the race-horses. 
invited to enter. Protesting in a half- And then willbe the greatest sight of all— 
hearted way, we said we could not stay, as__ the toro de Soga.” 
the rest of our party would missus. There- ‘“Why they have broken loose!” I ex- 
upon Frascuelo, the great Frascuelo, the claimed, hastily gathering up my skirts and 
idol of Spain, ran out like a big boy, but preparing for flight. 
withal a graceful, dignified boy, and brought 7 No, they are not loose. They are 
all our party in. He then made us take _ racing.” 
some Malaga wine, which combined with And so indeed they were,— tearing madly 
the heat and what we afterwardssaw,made down the crowded street, which was paved 
us very uncomfortable. Inez, for that was with horrible little slippery stones. Their 
the poetic name of the vivacious little riders, risking their own necks and the limbs 
beauty who dispensed her smiles with such of the shouting spectators, fiercely lashed 
impartiality, nevertheless soon made it evi- the galloping horses, and with a _ loud 
dent that her feeling for the graceful clatter of hoofs and shrill cries, shot past 
toreador amounted to positive worship; and us down the street. There was a flashing 
- she watched my pretty Americancompanion of tails and manes, flaunting ribbons, and 
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gay-colored riders, a confusing clatter of 
iron-shod feet, and the race was over. 

After a short pause we saw the bull — 
the toro de Soga—to which all the crash of 
music, the display of saintly emblems, the 
dignity of public functionaries, the wild 
gallop of horses, were but an introduction. 
It- was nothing but a bull tied by his horns 
to the middle of a long rope. One end of 
the rope was held taut in front of the ani- 
mal by a score of sturdy fellows, while the 
other end was similarly held behind, all gay 
in holiday attire. There seemed at first 
sight neither cruelty nor fun in this, either 
for the bull or for the people. But Violet’s 
eyes opened in horror. 

“They are torturing that creature,” she 
said breathlessly. 

“They can’t be,” I replied testily. “‘ You 
are always thinking of torture because you 
are in Spain. What torture is there in 
leading a bull by a rope?” 

“They are; they are! Don’t you see the 
blood streaming from its mouth and nos- 
trils?” 

Sure enough, I did see it, with the chill 
that the sight of all cruelty gives. 

‘What is it?” I asked Mr. Gowan, who 
was standing near. 

“It is the most brutal exhibition i in the 
world,” he said moodily. “It has not even 
the slight qualification of the excitement 
of danger in the bull-ring.” 

Frascuelo shrugged his shoulders depre- 
catingly. “You are right. But what would 
you? These people must have their pleas- 
ure.” 

_ “But what is it? What are they doing 
to him?” Violet’s pale face showed an 
anxiety which the Spaniard seemed puzzled 
to understand. 


“They pull the rope — that is all. He | 


is what you call ham-string.” 

Violet’s face blanched again, and she 
drew away as if in terror. At that moment 
the tortured beast swayed, and despite the 
relentless rope, fell heavily. But he was 
jerked savagely on, while the frenzied 
erowd around him jabbed at him with little 
daggers and canes. Some even kicked at 
him. Suddenly, partly pulled to his feet by 
the never-forgetful rope and partly in the 
frenzy of torture, the quivering brute made 
a desperate lunge at his tormenters. The 
brave crowd sprang aside with cries of fear. 
No flock of sheep ever tumbled over each 


other so recklessly as did that crowd of 
brutalized merry-makers. 

“Let ’s get out of this,” said my brother. 
“This is no place for American girls.” 

“What would you?” asked Sefior Izqui- | 
erdo. ‘“‘The people must be amused — and 
a bull-fight costs money!” 

So much for the point of view. 


“There’s no harm in our watching this,” 
I said as [ leaned on the balcony overlook- 
ing the street. 

Such a gayly-decked crowd of people,— it 
seemed as if all Spain had gathered into 
that one narrow street of Valencia, having 
previously pillaged the world for every 
available bit of color. 

“It’s the most stimulating sight I ever 
saw,” exclaimed Violet with enthusiasm. 

“What a pity the sport is so brutal,” I 
said with a tinge of longing to join the gay 
throng. 

Two or three carriages were passing, 
filled with men dressed in velvets and satins, 
startling in their intensity of scarlet, blue, 
and rose, while the facings of gold bullion 
flashed in barbaric beauty. 

“0, those bull-fighters!” exclaimed Vio- 
let with repugnance. “‘Why don’t they 
ever get killed? I wish they could feel 
some of the.sufferings they inflict.” 

As the words left her lips the most gor- 
geously-clad figure in the last carriage 
turned and looked up. It was Frascuelo. 
He bowed with the dignity of a prince, but 
Violet acknowledged the salutation with a 
frown. She did not frown later though, 
when she heard that her wish had been 
granted, and Frascuelo had been carried 
half way round the ring on the horns of an 
infuriated bull. 


We were in the Alhambra. 
Waldron grew reminiscent. 

“One can hardly realize it,” he said as he 
gazed through the fretted window over the 
valley beneath. ‘“‘This peaceful scene has 
witnessed such acts of dash and daring, of 
courage and cruelty as the world has ever 
known. A great civilization was crushed’ 
to death on that plain; and the wisdom of 
the ancients which the Moors treasured as 
their lives, was offered as a flaming sacri- 
fice to Christian bigotry. On the ruins of 
Arab learning the foundations of the Inqui- 
sition were laid. The wondrous skill and 
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poetic fancy which wrought these beautiful 
chambers, was crushed beneath the iron 
heel of ignorance and cruelty. Yet the 
spirit of Moorish genius still hovers over 
the place. One can almost hear the rust- 
ling robes of Arab scholars; or see in the 
plain beneath the silken tents, glittering 
banners, and flaming armor, of their sol- 
diers. Hark.to the call of their trumpets!” 

We listened as if fascinated, and across 
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ously forward and greeted them with ex- 
traordinary warmth. In an instant I real- 
ized that it was Frascuelo and Inez, the 
former still pale from the wounds received 
in the bull-fight last month. Inez was as 
hysterically glad to see us as Violet was to 
see them; but that is the Spanish tempera- 
ment. Violet, who had never ceased to blame 
herself for her unlucky wish, and seemed 
to think she had plunged the matador into 


GRANADA FROM THE ALHAMBRA WALLS 


the still air came a martial call — far away, 
soft but distinct. Ghostly shivers chased 
each other down our backs. Then we 


laighed and broke the charm; for it was . 


only the sound of the garrison bugle a few 
miles 

As we turned away we met a party of 
Sprniards entering from the Court of Lions. 
Something familiar about them attracted 
my attention; but Violet rushed impetu- 
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the Styx, was sincerely glad to find he had 
really swum out again. Inez poured outa 
rapid account of the accident with a panto- 
mimic accompaniment that won the admira- 
tion of Waldron. | 

“Is that so? Well I never!” he exclaimed 
understandingly, and yet he hardly knew a 
word of Spanish. But Inez could speak a 
language with her eyes which all men un- 
derstood. 
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THE IDOL OF SPAIN 


Sefior Izquierdo greeted them with that 
indefinable Spanish courtesy which never 
fails, augmented this time by the fact 
that its recipient was Frascuelo, of whom 
Royalty itself made daily inquiries for 
more than a fortnight after the accident. 

Before they left us Inez had 
exacted a reluctant promise 
that we would see her beloved 
Frascuelo make his reappear- 
ance in Madrid. She explained 
that when a matador received 
an injury it was of the high- 
est importance that he ‘should 
return to the ring as soon as 
possible — not only for the 
effect on the public, but also to 
promptly overcome the nerv- 
ousness which an accident al- 
ways leaves. nd dear, gentle, 
tender-hearted Violet had got 
an idea that it was a natural 
penance that she should wit- 
ness what she so much dreaded. 
So we gave our promise. 


When we found ourselves in 
the great amphitheater, my 
heart sickened in anticipation 
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of the horrors which I knew were coming. 
Violet was pale, but otherwise calm and 
brave. The scene was one of great brill- 
lancy. 

_ “You will not see an empty seat,” said the 
Sefior. ‘‘ Frascuelo always fills the house; 
but this is his first appearance after the 
accident, and the audience will go mad.” 

There were twelve thousand people 
seated, and many were standing and mov- 
ing around. Across from our box was the 
vast multitude of those obliged to econo- 
mize by getting seats on the sunny side; 
and there they were, thousands of them, 
grilling happily in the scorching sun. 
Women were by no means in the minority, 
and every woman had her fan. As the fans 
fluttered, danced, coquetted, and posed, in 
the sunlight, it was as if myriads of butter- 
flies were waving their wings. 

‘IT never imagined such a sight,” whis- 
pered Violet. 


“Nor I,” I whispered back. “It would 


have been dreadful to have ‘done’ Spain _ 


without really ‘seeing’ Spain.” 

Just then some people came to the box 
under ours, among them a fine looking 
woman with two young girls, beautiful in the 
Spanish style, with the half shy, half curi- 
ous manner of nearly all] continental girls. 
They were beautifully dressed. They proved 
to be friends of Sefior Izquierdo, and in a 
moment we were all chatting together. 


THE MATADOR APPROACHED SLOWLY 
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THE BULL REFUSED TO CHARGE 


“The début of my youngest daughter,” 
explained the mother, looking proudly at 
her dainty child. “Iam glad Frascuelo is 
recovered, and will be here; he adds much 
to the eclat of my daughter’s appearance 
in-society.” 

“‘I was so afraid he would not be well,” 
added the girl herself, not older than 
seventeen. ‘““My mother would not have 
permitted me to come if it had been any- 
body but Frascuelo.” 

“Indeed!” I exclaimed wonderingly. 

“Yes;” she went on with animation. “I 
am very lucky, for not only have I Frascuelo 
but Frascuelo when the eyes of all the 
world are on him. Ah, this will be a great 
day!” And her eyes gleamed with joyful 
anticipation. 

“‘T don’t see what there is about killing 
a bull to make such a fuss about.” My 
brother was talking to the Sefior. 


“No; you do not kill your bulls the same. 


way,” replied Izquierdo. ‘‘ You have not 
the glory.” 

“Probably not,” said Waldron. “I have 
never been to the abattoirs.” 

“Look!” exclaimed Violet, “ something 
is going to happen.” 

A blare of trumpets, and the wide doors 
were thrown open. Sefior Izquierdo said 
the police came first, but I was too excited 
to notice, or to ask what the police had to 
do with a bull-fight. But the matadors 
were unmistakable — such magnificent look- 
ing men, as they walked down the arena 
with the bearing of emperors. Frascuelo 
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calmly accepted his enthusiastic greeting, 
and cast a friendly look at our box, which 
at once endeared us to the enthusiastic 
débutante. The cuadrillas following were 
an imposing bodyguard. Then came the 
picadors, done up in armor and more com- 
pletely protected than any foot-ball team. 
The wretched, decrepid, worn-out, and in 
some cases lame horses staggered under 
them and threatened to fall from moment 
to moment. Insharp contrast to the pain- 
fully labored movements of the miserable 
horses came the bandilleros — agile, nerv- 
ous men, who hardly seemed to press the 
ground they walked over. Last of all came 
gayly caparisoned mules, harnessed three 
abreast. Their duty was to drag from 
view the slain horses and bulls. 

Having made the tour of the ring, the 
gay crowd disappeared, the president of 
the day handed a large key to two knights 
dressed in ancient costume, who threw 
open a heavy portal, and a magnificent bull 
came bounding into the arena. His eyes, 
accustomed to the darkness of his prison, 
blinked and rolled in the bright sunshine. 
There he stood a moment like a beautiful 
bronze statue, his sides reflecting the light 
like burnished metal. A moment later he 
descried the outline of a horse, and with a 
low bellow and head well down he rushed 
fiercely uponit. The sharp point of a spear 
in the hand of the mounted pirador struck 
him and made him pause. Then in the 
anger of failure and pain he charged again, 


this time striking the horse a cruel blow in 
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the flanks. Already tottering under a heavy 
load, the poor old blindfolded hack allowed 
himself to fall on the horns that were 
piercing him, and horse and rider were 
lifted from the ground and literally carried 
across the ring. This was evidently a pleas- 
ant sight to the Spaniards, for loud cries of 
bravo toro! rent the air. This was a novel 
sound to the brute, who had known nothing 
but the stillness of the Andalusian plains; 
and in surprise he tossed off his burden and 
bent his head to listen. The attendants 
rushed to the assistance of the forlorn- 
looking picador, and having got the much- 
beswathed man into a place of safety, they 
dragged the wounded horse to his feet. 
The entrails hung from a great gap in his 
side, and as [ gazed in fascinated horror I 
saw the wretched creature step on them. 
A human shriek is dreadful, but it is noth- 
ing to the cry of agony which that horse 
made. And the holiday crowd smiled and 
gossiped, and the women coquetted with 
bright eyes through the meshes of their 
fans. And all this after nineteen centuries 
of Christianity — of fifteen hundred years 
of a religion which entered into every 
simple act of their daily lives. The baby- 


face of the déhutante turned to us with a 


smile that was as sweet as a cherub’s,— 
and praised the bull. I did not see the 
poor old horse fall again, but a moment 
later I saw that the gaudy trappings had 
been torn off and he was left to writhe in 
the agony of death. Meanwhile the hor- 
rible scene was being repeated at the other 
end of the arena. A blindfolded horse was 
gored again and again; but its shrieks were 
drowned in the delighted shouts of the 
people. In the excitement and horror I 
hardly noticed that Violet had released my 
hand, which she had been clutching convul- 
sively. She had fainted. We took her out 
amid a running fire of angry and contempt- 
uous comments. Outside, our driver was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“ Peeking in at the disgusting slaughter- 
house, I’ll wager,” said Waldron angrily. 

Violet’s faintness had passed off, but she 
insisted on returning home despite the 


entreaties of Inez, who had excitedly fol- 


lowed us out. 

“For the love of heaven, sefiorita,” she 
cried, “donot go. Idreamed all this last night. 
If you go, my Frascuelo will be killed! ” 

But Violet wasimmovable. She had lost 
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all sympathy for Frascuelo, for Inez, for 
everyone with a drop of Spanish blood in 
his veins. Inez then addressed her prayers 
to me; and so earnest was her pleading and 
her distress so real that I allowed myself to 
be led back to the box by Sefior Izquierdo, 
while Waldron went to the hotel with Violet. 

“The horses are all out of the ring,” ex- 
plained the Sefior, as we took our places. 
“They will now only play with the bull. 
He is so brave that his life may be spared. 
He has killed seven horses.” 

The gayly-dressed handerillos were skim- 


- ming about the arena like so many humming 
birds; and I had conceived such a dislike 


for the bull that had tortured seven poor 
old horses that I almost enjoyed the sight 
of these tantalizing figures as they danced 
to and fro, now waiting in artistic alertness 
for the charge of the enraged animal and 
easily evading him as he thundered down 
upon them, fearlessly planting their rib-. 
boned darts in his neck, and even vaulting 
over his head as lightly as a bird. One 
could not but admire their skill. Not always 
did the baffled bull stop in puzzled wonder. 
More than once he pursued his tormentor 
so closely that it seemed as though his 
horns actually helped the flying figures over 
the barrier. Three times did the maddened 
beast, game to the last, leap the barrier 
himself, and cause a lively scattering among 
those who, in their desire to see danger, 
had come uncomfortably near it. 

But at last even this palled on the Span- 
ish appetite for blood. The house grew 
restless, and resentment at the monotony 
ran through the great gathering like a 
current of air. At a signal from the presi- 
dent’s box a bugle sounded, and the bandil- 
leros and their assistants lightly vaulted 
over the barrier, leaving the bull in undis- 
puted possession. He was evidently sur- 
prised at this unexpected quiet, and looked 
around suspiciously. With panting sides 
and lolling tongue he wandered restlessly 
around the deserted field. He presented 
a very different aspect from the noble 
creature that a short half hour before 
proudly had tossed his head and pawed the 
ground, reflecting from his glossy sides the 
colors no painter can reproduce. Now his 


heaving flanks were covered with rills and 
dabs of dirty blood. The eyes that had shone 
so brilliantly were sunken with pain and 
rage. He seemed suspicious of this peace. 
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But it was only momentary. Amid loud 
cries of welcome Frascuelo entered and 
doffed his cap to the presidential box. Then 
he advanced toward the bull. The poor 
beast had learnt much in the last half 
hour, and he looked cautiously away as 
Frascuelo advanced. Waving a small red 
cloth which concealed beneath it a pointed 
rapier, the matador approached slowly, 
nearer and nearer, but the bull refused 
to charge. Frascuelo retreated and ad- 
vanced again, flaunting his brilliant ban- 
ner almost in the bull’sface. But the now- 


cautious brute slowly backed away, the 


matador following him. A dead silence had 
fallen on the spectators; but as the sus- 
pense grew a low murmur rose and reached 
Frascuelo. As it did so he stopped sud- 
denly. He knew what that murmur meant, 
and with his life in momentary peril he yet 
dared to resent it. A quick, contemptuous 
_glance at the throng, and he stepped across 

the narrow space that separated him from 


the bull. With one hand he dashed the flag 
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in the animal’s face; with the other he did 
what few matadors have ever done and 


-lived: he pricked the nose of his adversary 


with the point of his sword. With a snort 
of rage the bull started forward, not at the 
flag but at the man. Frascuelo leaped 
quickly to one side, and the bull hesitated. 
Thus they stood for one short moment, and 
a low sound, half whistle, half hiss reached 
the matador. He started as if stung by a 
blow. He, Frascuelo, the darling of the 
ring, the idol of Spain, had been hissed! 
He flashed a look of anger in the direction 
of the sound, but that look sealed his 
doom. With a swift movement the bull 
was upon him. 

It was all done so quickly, that no one 
knew how it happened, but in an instant 
man and beast rolled over together. The 
sword was buried to its hilt in the bull’s 
neck; the man lay beneath the huge carcass 
with his life crushed out. Inez had dreamed 
a true dream; and poor, gentle Violet’s rash 
wish was fulfilled. | 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE TESLA MINE 


A CALIFORNIA COAL MINE 


By CHARLES 8. GREENE 


Rick in most of those things that go for 


material prosperity as California is, 
and especially in those things which are 
dug from the ground, there is one source of 
wealth, and a mineral, too, which has 


seemed to be dealt to her in scanty meas-_ 


ure. Gold she has in greater abundance 
than any other State; and silver and mer- 
cury, iron, copper, tin, and all down the 
list to building stone, asphaltum, petroleum, 
and natural gas, have not been denied her. 
The one thing that has been wanting is 
coal of satisfactory quality. 

It needs but little consideration to see 
how serious a lack this is; for modern civil- 
ization in this age of steam has almost as 
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its foundation stone the stored up energy 
of the black diamond. Coal has become 
almost as much the sinews of war as gold, 
and we are coming to think of a nation’s 
strength as dependent not alone on her 
trained armies, or her big guns in armor- 
clad ships manned by brave and skilful 
men, but quite as much on her supplies of 
coal and her coaling stations scattered over 
the face of the earth. Thisisso thoroughly 
recognized that belligerent nations hasten 
to place coal on their lists of contraband 
of war, a measure whose justice is readily 
recognized by neutral powers. Manufac- 
tures of almost all kinds seek the place of 
abundant and cheap fuel as naturally as 
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water seeks its level, and the place 
of high-priced and uncertain sup- 
ply of coal must always be barred 
from successful competition in 
many leading lines of manufacture. 

Thus California’s lack of coal 
has been a serious bar to her in- 
dustrial progress, and when we are 
forced to admit that in all the 
State no workable deposit of true 
coal has ever been found we have 
stated her worst drawback. 

True coal, anthracite or bitu- 
minous, is found in the rocks of 
only one geological era, called 
from that fact the Carboniferous. That 
was a time when the earth’s atmosphere 
was overcharged with carbonic acid gas, 
deadly to animals, but the breath of life 
to the vegetable world, and tremendous 
growths of mosses, tree ferns, and great 
acrogens, covered the face of the land and 
were washed down into the waters, to be 
deposited in layers of many yards in thick- 
ness. These layers, covered over by thou- 
sands of feet of other strata, were com- 
pressed to intense hardness, were solidified 
and purified by the internal heat of the 
earth until all impurities were driven out 
of them; and lay for ages awaiting the ad- 
vent of man to do him service. 

The rocks of earlier ages have no coal; 
for there was no such vegetable growth. 
The rocks of later deposit have strata of 
vegetable deposits resembling coal, but in 
general lacking in quantity, because of the 
less luxuriant forests, and usually lacking 
in hardness and the peculiar physical prop- 
erties given by time, heat, and pressure, to 
the real coal. These substances are called 
lignites and vary from an almost perfect 
coal to a brown, peaty earth, full of mois- 
ture which when forced to burn leaves half 
its weight in ash. | | 

This view is the orthodox one of the 
geologists, but there are not wanting here- 
tics of considerable experience and knowl- 
edge of coal subjects, who point to the 
great Australian coal fields in refutation of 
the sweeping statement that anthracite is 
always Carboniferous, and show that there 
the whole gamut, from the best quality of 
anthracite, through the bituminous coals 
and lignites, down to the mere peats, is run 
in one connected coal bed. Time is valu- 
able, all admit, but its most essential effects 
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in hardening and purifying coal maz be | 


wrought by great pressure and heat in 
rocks of more recent formation. 
There are, it is true, a few areas of Car- 


-boniferous rock in California. In Shasta 


county is one, and there are others in Inyo 
and Fresno counties and a small one near 
Fort Yuma, in San Diego county. These 
areas are identified by their fossils as Car- 
boniferous, but in none of them has any 
workable seam of coal yet been found. 
Now it may be that such will be struck. 
Some lucky boring where the overlying 
strata have been eroded may disclose Car- 
boniferous coal measures in abundance and 
easily attainable. 

However that may be, Californians are 
not altogether without resources of mineral 
fuel. As I have said some of the Tertiary 
coals bear a close resemblance to the genu- 
ine coal, and are of value for its most im- 
portant uses. Metallurgical work is apt to 
require the real anthracite, but for domestic 
uses and for the production of power, both 
steam and electricity, a good bituminous 
coal or lignite answers quite as well. 

Coal mines have been worked in Califor- 


nia for many years. A brown lignite was” 


mined for a long time near Ione in Amador 
county, and used by the Southern Pacific 
on its engines to a certain extent, though 
it contained nearly fifty per cent of water. 
Coming nearer to San Francisco, the Mount 
Diablo coal mines were operated for a con- 
siderable time on a much better coal, and 
the boats on the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin rivers used this fuel. It was also used 
in manufacturing and had a fairly ready 
sale. But this coal was injured by the pres- 
ence of sulphur in objectionable quantity. 
Going southwest from Mount Diablo, 
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close to the borders of Alameda and San 
Joaquin counties, one finds in the hills of the 
Coast range, about twelve miles southeast 
of the town of Livermore, a picturesque, 
and heretofore lonely cafion. Its secluded 
character and natural advantages for hiding 
and defense made it a favorite resort of 
banditti when there were bandits in Cali- 
fornia. A natural fortification, Castle 
Rock, defended the mouth of the cafion as 
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cause its quiet to be invaded by the shriek 
of locomotive and mine whistle, and make 
it, under the name of Tesla, the seat of a 
rapidly growing town. 
This place and the promise it shows are 
warrant enough for an article in the OVER- 
LAND’S tales of Western development, and 
the hope it brings of other similar finds 
and developments makes it of interest to 
tell the story of the mine, its present con- 
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it debouched into the San Joaquin plains 
and the sharp declivity of the bare hills from 
the Livermore valley approach made it dif- 
ficult for officers to enter the cafion unan- 
nounced. Corral Hollow knew Joaquin 
Murrieta in his prime and Soto, Vasquez, 
and many another knight of the road. 

And in the hills that formed this cafion’s 
walls on the north were lying all this time 
veins of mineral fuel of a better quality 
than any other in the State, that were to 


dition and its prospects, so far as they can 
be foreseen. 

For forty years it has been known that 
there were coal croppings at Corral Hollow, 
and as long ago as thirty years a tunnel 
was started to exploit these coal measures. 

That tunnel did not go far then, but 
since has been expanded into the fine 
Eureka tunnel of the Tesla mine and runs 
3600 feet into the earth. The reason for 
the length of time it required to arrive at 
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a conception of the value of these coal 
measures is not hard to find. All coal 
seams where they outcrop have been sub- 
ject to weathering, the disintegrating of 
the solid coal and the washing into it of im- 
purities of many kinds. 

At Tesla the coal becomes merchantable 
at 150 feet and quite satisfactory at 300 
feet, but it improves with depth, and at the 


deepest yet gone, some 570 feet from the 


surface, its cleavage and general appear- 
ance have been\said by experts to be more 
like anthracite than any other in California, 
and a thousand or two feet farther down, 
they say, may develop a coal that will 
have all the qualities that make anthracite 
valuable. 

It is one of the misfortunes of the Tesla 
coal today that shipment was begun before 
it should have been, and the quality of the 
first lots marketed was so far from satis- 
factory that the name was heavily handi- 
capped. In case of complaint the company 
has willingly exchanged the imperfect coal 
for that of more recent shipment; but 
many people in such a case make no com- 
plaint at the office, but avoid the brand and 
speak against it ever after. 

Professor Joseph Le Conte in his Geology 
(p. 456) mentions the Corral Hollow coal 
fields as Cretaceous and of the same geo- 
logical horizon as the Seattle and Belling- 
ham Bay and the Nanaimo and Queen Char- 
lotte’s Island fields. He adds:— 


The Cretaceous coals are usnally called //guztes, 


but they are really a very fair coal, and quite differ- 
ent from what usually goes under that name. 


R. C. Hills, Geologist, U.S. G.S., Denver, 
Colorado, gives the following analysis of 
the Tesla Coal: — 


Volatile Combustibles ..................06 43.10 

Moisture, @ 110°? Cent... 10.80 


[And says,] The coal is lignitic and corresponds very 
closely with the fuel mined in northern Colorado 
in large quantities and used for domestic purposes in 
Denver as well as for stationary and locomotive boilers 
and roasting furnaces. 


About eight years ago Mr. John Tread- 
well became interested in the property. 
With his brother James he had owned and 
developed into the most valuable gold 
mine in the world, it was called, the great 
Treadwell mine on Douglas island, near 
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Juneau, Alaska. That property having been 
sold, the two brothers were free to look 
elsewhere and had their attention drawn to 
the coal measures of Corral Hollow. To 
men of their experience and resources, 
nothing less than a thorough investigation 
sufficed, and as a result they formed the 
opinion, and hold it still, they say, that in 
the Tesla property was a far larger and 
more valuable proposition than the Tread- 
well mine had ever been. They accordingly 
began systematic development work and a 
liberal expenditure in acquiring all the land 
that could be needed in the most complete 
working of the mine. The veins they 
traced through a length of five miles or 
more and they bought a strip of land six 
and a half miles long and averaging about 
a mile wide, forty-two hundred acres in all. 
In this work they expended about eight 
hundred thousand dollars. 

_ In 1895 the horizon of the enterprise 
had so widened that incorporation had be- 
come advisable. The company thus formed, 
the San Francisco and San Joaquin Coal 
company, proceeded,— with certain vicissi- 
tudes, owing to the sifting process neces- 
sary before all departments came into the 
right hands,—on much wider lines than 
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had been laid out, in development work and 
in perfecting the plant. The principal 
undertaking of that time was the building 
of arailroad from Stockton to the mines. 
The Alameda & San Joaquin Railroad com- 
pany, a subsidiary corporation to the San 
Francisco and San Joaquin Coal company, 
was incorporated for this work and the 
road was begun in July, 1895, and con- 
structed as rapidly as solidity and durability 
permitted. It was opened for business in 
February, 1897. The line is 36.10 miles 
long from the bunkers on Stockton channel 
to the foot of the dump at Tesla. It crosses 
the San Joaquin river by a fine steel bridge, 
and its roadbed is a pride to the company. 
Its rolling stock 
consists of two 
locomotives, a 
steam shovel for 
digging gravel, 
and about a hun- 
dred cars of 
all descriptions, 
many of them 
gondolas of the 
hopper type. 
These last cars 
are filled with 
coal by gravity 
from the chutes 
at the mine, and 
when they reach 
Stocktonare run 
up an incline on 
to the bunkers 
there. The hop- 
per bottoms are 
opened by a lever, and the coal runs out 
into bunkers which connect by chutes with 
cars on a Southern Pacific spur on one side 
and with vessels lying in Stockton channel 
on the other. These bunkers are 200 
feet long, 35 feet high, and 40 feet wide. 
They hold thirty-five hundred tons of coal. 
In this way and by similar appliances at 


the mine the coal is never moved by human | 


muscle after it is once dislodged from its 
age-long resting place in the breast of the 
mine until it has passed out of the control 
of the company. This insures the greatest 
economy of handling,— or rather, of trans- 
porting without handling. 

The cars also haul much gravel from the 
company’s extensive gravel beds, to be used 


on Stockton streets. This gravel has largely 
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supplanted the Folson rock for this use, at. 


a saving of forty per cent to the city. 


The quickest way to reach Tesla from 
San Francisco is by Southern Pacific train 
to Livermore,— an hour and a half’s ride,— 
thence by team twelve miles across the 
Livermore valley, and up the hills of this 
part of the Coast range. When the summit 
of the divide is reached, the town of Tesla 
is just at your feet, and to reach it you 
must zigzag down a hill steep enough to 
cause much wear on brake blocks and weak 
nerves. Six months ago there were but 
two or three small shanties and a tent or 
two on the site of Tesla. Today there is a 
town of about seven hundred people, all 
fairly housed in 
some sixty build- 
ings, with con- 
tracts let for 
half as many 
more. There are 
a hotel,five large 
bunk houses, 
twenty - seven 
cottages for 
miners of fam- 
ily, offices and 
warehouses; a 
library, hospital, 
barber, tailor, 
and cobbler 
shops, a general 
store, a laundry, 
stables, a dairy, 
and a saloon; be- 
sides all the ex- 
tensive struct- 
ures directly connected with the working 
of the mine, bunkers, engine houses, boiler 
houses, condensers, and many more. 

These buildings are all lighted by elec- 
tricity, and the hotel and boarding house is 
served with steam from the mine engine 
house, for cooking and washing dishes. 
These items are mentioned chiefly to show 
that Tesla is constructed on present day 
principles; it is ““a mining town with all 
modern improvements.” 

The company owns everything at Tesla 
and runs all. the business of the town. For 
convenience it has established a system of 
coupon books to furnish a currency between 
its departments and save book-keeping. The 
employee buys or is given against his wage 
account a book containing five, ten, or 
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twenty dollars worth of coupons of the 
denominations of five, ten, twenty-five, 
and fifty cents. These coupons are good 
for their face value at the store, the 
laundry, the tailor, shoemaker, or bar- 
ber’s shops, or indeed anywhere in the 
town. They are redeemed in coin at the 
company’s office at the will of the holder. 
The four hundred miners work in two 
shifts, changing from day to night shift 
each fifteen days. The underground men 


are paid two dollars and fifty cents per day, - 


but quite a number of them, especially those 
working in the breasts in the actual taking 
out of coal, do it by contract; so much for 
so many running feet of the vein. These 
miners, who often work in partnerships, 
generally make considerably more-than the 
regular wages, and do not require the fore- 
man’s eye, as day laborers are apt to do. 
The men board at the company’s house, 
except those of family, and are charged 
$22.50 a month. The board is of the most 
substantial sort, and “how those men do 
eat!” one of the stewards said to me. The 
night shift gathers in line at sunset to be 
given each a tin pail with a hearty luncheon 
to be taken underground with them. The 
day shift comes out at noon for dinner. 
The men look hearty and well, — giants for 
muscle some of them, as they show when at 
work in the mine, most of them stripped to 
the waist. The work is not unhealthful. 
Doctor R. L. Jump, the company’s surgeon, 
says that almost all his cases are surgical, 
slight bruises and accidents. But two lives 
have been lost in all the work so far done, 
one by a piece of coal’s falling down a 


shaft and striking a miner at the foot, and 
one by a skip driver’s falling down the 
dump. The coal dust which fills the air at 
the bunkers and in the breasts is not injuri- 
ous to the lungs; for it is not chemically 
irritating and is so fine as not to be mechani- 
cally troublesome. 


Doctor Jump says that 


lung troubles are not more prevalent at 
Tesla than elsewhere in California. 

But it is the mine itself that is the 
most interesting thing at Tesla, and that we 
must now explore. The visitor to this, as 
to other coal mines, is dressed in overalls 
and jumper and given a canvas cap with a 
socket above the visor, into which a small 
lard oil lamp fits securely. The upper tun- 
nel is generally first visited. A strong 
wooden door guards its entrance and opens 
with difficulty, owing to the heavy pressure 
of air against it. At the top of the hill 
over a vertical shaft of some seven hundred 
feet are two great electric fans which ex- 
haust the air from the shaft; and to compel 
the new air to enter by the lowest workings, 
all other entrances are barred by heavy 
doors. 

The air of the Tesla mine is notably good. 
The greatest complaint is of too great a 
draught in the gangways. In nearly all 
parts of the mine men go with their open 
lamps, and they burn with a clear bright 
flame which proves that there is abundant 
oxygen. The only places where the Davy 
safety lamps are used are about the gaso- 
line hoist and in the drifts as they are 
pushed “ahead of the air,”— that is, into 
new ground beyond the last vertical air- 
shaft, and so not affected by the general 
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circulation of the mine. Even in these 
places there has been but little trouble, an 
occasional flash of fire damp to singe an in- 
cautious miner disobeying rules, but none 
of the deadly choke damp. 


The upper tunnel, “ Number One,” strikes 


in where the vein outcrops and follows it 
all its way. Here is the best opportunity 
to verify what has been spoken of, the im- 
provement in quality with distance from 
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blacker, and when the face of the tunnel is 
reached, the coal to all superficial examina- 
tion is of the best quality. It breaks with 


a sharp, clean fracture, showing a shiny 
surface of jet black, and issolid across the 
eleven feet of the vein. | 
Retracing our steps,—for it is seldom that 
visitors care to descend to the next tunnel 
by the seven hundred foot ladder,— we are 
taken to the mouth of Number Three tun- 
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the surface. The coal is spongy and evi- 
dently full of impurities at the surface. 
White streaks of clay, and many another 
discoloration, are observable. The walls of 
the country rock,— serpentine, a_ soft 
calcareous sandstone, — are divided by thin 
sheets of gypsum into curiously regular 
rectangular blocks, much resembling brick- 
work. As the tunnel goes in, the vein — 
seen overhead all the way by the lights in 
the caps of the party — grows solider and 


nel. This is a gallery running into the hill 
on a level 3,700 feet in a straight line. 
There are two tracks in it for skip trains, 
now drawn by mules, but almost by the 
time this magazine reaches its readers the 
mules will be given a holiday by the com- 
pletion of a trolley line. The mules will 
appreciate it, though they are patient and 
faithful beasts. One of them, I was told, 
recently seemed to come to a sense that his 
life of toil was not worth living, and he 
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thereupon leaped into the air in such a way 
as to fall on his head and break his neck, a 
genuine case of mule suicide. 

A thousand feet in we came to the 
Eureka vein. This fine deposit of stored 
sunshine is eleven feet in thickness, of pure 
coal, and has been traced five miles horizon- 
tally and seven hundred feet perpendicu- 
larly, without a slip or a fault. Mr. F. J. 
Horswill, for thirty years a coal miner on 
the West Coast, and now Superintendent of 
the Tesla mines, says that he never saw a 
piece of ground more regular. Gangways 
run east and west from the intersection of 
tunnel and vein, and as we followed them in 
the skips, we soon had to dodge the pro- 
jecting mouths of the chutes from the 
breasts above. These chutes come in every 
fifty feet and from each some twenty tons 
a day may be taken. Into one of these we 
crawled, first making our coming known to 
the miners above so that they should not 
send half a ton of coal down on us. A 
scramble of a few feet brought us into the 
breast. This is the opening on the vein 
made by taking out coal and dumping it 
down the chutes. There we had a fine 
chance to see the quality of the coal as it 
is broken out from its long resting place by 
the strokes of the short, sharp miner’s pick. 
The men were naked to the waist and their 
bodies shone like bronze with the moisture 
caused by toil, and the clinging coal dust. 

When I made this visit it was under the 
charge of Mr. W. J. Bartnett, the president 
of the company. He stopped each time 
we came across a group of men in breast 
or gangway to ask them how they were 
being treated, or what was needed to make 
their work effective. Their replies were in 
the main cheery and satisfactory. Here 
and there a slight grievance as to the serv- 
ing of their food, or something else, was 
listened to with attention and redress prom- 
ised where possible. 

‘They are the most independent lot of 
men | ever saw,” said President Bartnett. 
“T will give you an instance. One Saturday 
Mr. Fry (president of the railroad com- 
pany) and I were at Stockton and engaged 
some miners just as the train was about to 
start for the mine. We were going to ride 
up on a lumber car, as the caboose was not 
on the train, and told the men to jump 
- abodrd. But not they,—they said they 
would not ride on a lumber car, and actu- 
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ally waited two days in Stockton on expense, 
to ride up in a passenger car.” 

From the Eureka vein to the Summit or 
Seven-Foot vein, on the Number Three tun- 
nel is two thousand feet, and in that space a 
number of lesser veins are crossed, workable 
perhaps, but not to be compared with the 
better ones on either side. The Seven-Foot 
vein is so called because in the narrowest 
place yet found it measures seven feet and 
some inches in width. After walking a 
mile or two of gangways on this level, 
stopping every little while to note the reg- 
ularity and purity of the two veins, I was 
glad to climb into the bucket of the gaso- 
line hoist, and descend to lower levels. At 
the two hundred, three hundred, and four 
hundred foot levels we stopped to’explore 
the gangways running either way on the 
vein, which has a pitch of about fifty-six 
degrees, a most convenient angle for chutes 
and hoists. At the foot on the four hun- 
dred foot level we left the hoist and walked 
to the end of the gangway west more than 
a thousand feet and afterwards east past 
the main hoist and sump more than eight 
hundred feet. Just at the end of this gang- 
way our lamps were taken away from us and 
we proceeded a few feet by the light of 
safety lamps; for here we were “ahead of 
the air.” It was only a precaution, however; 
for so far as I could see the air was good 
enough though getting rather warm. 

This lowest workings of a mine, in the 
usual course of things, should have been 
unpleasantly moist overhead and inches 
deep in mud underfoot, but it was not 
markedly so. Here and there a little drop- 
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ping of water, and here and there a place 
where it was necessary to pick one’s steps. 
The sump at the main hoist is emptied by 
an hour or so of pumping a day, and the 
water thus raised is barely enough to serve 
in cooling the condensers. The water itself 
is too alkaline to use in boilers, and con- 
densed steam is substituted. | 

The main hoist is a three compartment 
shaft on the Eureka vein. The cages carry 
two cars each, and each car holds a ton and 
a half of coal. The hoist is worked by a 
750 horse-power engine and has all the 
latest automatic devices. One of the fea- 
tures of the mine as developed is that what- 
ever has been done has been done in the 
solidest and most approved style. All 
machinery is based on the scale of thousand 
tons a day output. 

When the visitor’s eyes grow accustomed 
to daylight again, after he has been carried 
up the hoist, he is shown how the cars are 
carried down an incline to Number Three 
tunnel and there out on the dump, if they 
are loaded with “bone,” — carboniferous 
rock of the vein walls,— or on the bunkers, 
if they carry coal. There by gravity the 
coal passes down through various screens 
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which divide it into “lump” coal, “steam ” 
coal, “screenings,” or “slack.” 

As the coal passes down the screens, 
Japanese boys pick out the pieces of bone, 
so that it reaches the cars below ready for _ 
shipment. 

The most extensive improvement now 
making in the plant is the erection of an 
elaborate washing house near the mouth of 
the main hoist, Number Two tunnel. ‘The 
product of Number Three is to be brought 
to this level up a five per cent incline by an 
electric road, grading for which is done and 
the rails on the ground. The whole product 
of the mine will thus in sixty days be put 
through a washing plant of the most mod- 
ern kind. This will remove all ‘foreign 
matter from the coal, lessen greatly the 
amount of ash, and increase the efficiency 
of the fuel. 

It will not by any means complete the 
plans of the company when they are able 
to turn out their thousand tons a day of 
merchantable coal and sell it all. There are 
yet greater things tocome. 

It may have puzzled people to understand 
why the town and mine have been named 
Tesla. That name has to do with elec- 
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tricity rather than with coal or steam- 
power. And it is an electrical scheme that 
the Tesla people have in mind. Nikola 
Tesla invented the polyphase motor, a de- 
vice by which the electrical “dead centers ” 
are overcome and by which the long dis- 
tance transmission of power becomes pos- 
sible. It is the plan of the company to 
build at Tesla a plant by which all their 
slack and screenings, and even all the car- 
boniferous bone, may be burned in suitable 
furnaces and the resulting force turned 
into electrical power. This power they 
propose to distribute by long distance wires 
to Stockton, Livermore, San José, and Oak- 
land, and later to San Francisco. 
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The market at the rates they figure out 
as possible at a profit, is practically un- 
limited. A great manufacturing town may 
grow up at Tesla itself, but whether it does 
or not, the power there generated can be 
made available wherever it may be needed. 

Thus it will be seen that to Central Cali- 
fornia the discovery and development of 
great coal deposits at Tesla, even though 


-not of anthracite, nor quite so good as 


some imported coals sold at nearly double 
its price for domestic use, is of no small 
moment, and that a company which has 
spent two million dollars in developing a 
scheme of such great possibilities deserves 
well of the people of the State. 
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THE FIRST REGIMENT OF REGULARS LEAVING SAN FRANCISCO FOR CUBA 


THE WAR BETWEEN SPAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


FTER an interval of alittle 

more than half a century 
‘~’ the United States is again 
* at war with a foreign 
power. Diplomatic rela- 
tions were broken off by 
Spain on the 21st of 
April, and hostilities 
were begun the same day 
by the dispatch of the 
United States fleet for the blockade of Cuba. 
| The causes of the war are found in the 
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ROAD TO WAR 


insurrection in the island of Cuba. Goaded 
by misgovernment and oppression, the 
Cubans broke into armed rebellion in Feb- 
ruary, 1895. A revolutionary government 
was formed, a republic proclaimed, and hos- 
tilities were begun under the leadership of 
Maximo Gomez, Antonio Maceo, Calixto 
Garcia, and a number of other chiefs,— the 
most of them survivors of the Ten Years’ 
War of 1868-78. 

Spain at once put forth the most ener- 


getic efforts to suppress the rising. Mar- 
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tinez Campos, who had to a considerable 
extent the confidence of the Cubans for his 
humane conduct in the Ten Years’ War, 
was sent to Cuba with full powers, and on 
his failure Valeriano Weyler was put in 
command of the Spanish forces in the 
island. Though the Kingdom was supposed 
to be practically bankrupt and of no con- 
sideration Fas a military power, nearly 
$300,000,000 was raised for the three 
years of the war, and over 200,000 troops 
were poured into Cuba. In addition to the 
regular forces from Spain, the Spanish col- 
ony in Cuba raised large bodies of irregular 
troops, which figure in the accounts of the 


not in the actual possession of Spanish 
troops, and of driving the population to the 
towns. The purpose of these measures was 
to starve out the rebellion by destroying 
the food supplies, and preventing its forces 
from being recruited from its sympathizers 
among the people. This policy was carried 
out with a disregard for the principles of 
humanity that shocked the American nation. 
In many cases the execution of the decree 
was committed to the Volunteers, or irregu- 
lar troops, and the murder of peaceful 
laborers and the burning and plundering of 
houses that followed were frequently re- 
ported to the people of the United States 


-RECONCENTRATED 


struggle as the Cuban Volunteers. Despite 
these forces, the insurrection was not sup- 
pressed. At the end of three years it ap- 
peared to be stronger than ever, but the 
commerce and industries of the island were 
practically destroyed, and the people had 
suffered the most dreadful privations and 
cruelties. 

From the first there was a strong sym- 
pathy in the United States for a people 
struggling to secure their liberty from an 
oppressive government. This sympathy was 
increased by the methods on which the 
Spanish commanders attempted to suppress 
the rising. The policy was deliberately 
adopted of laying waste all of the island 
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_ by the newspaper correspondents. A more 


serious cause of indignation. however, was 
the neglect of the Spanish government 
to make any provision for the support of 
the inhabitants that it had forced to aban- 
don home and the fields for the towns. Few 
of these were possessed of resources. Yet 
they were huddled together in the garrison 
towns, to find their ownshelter and food as 
best they might.. The number of persons 
brought into the towns by this decree — 
the “reconcentrados” as they are known in 
the current accounts —was probably not 
less than six hundred thousand. By the 
Spanish accounts two hundred thousand of 
these had died of starvation and disease up 
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to the beginning of the present year. 
Other estimates run much higher. The re- 
ports of American consuls show that in the 
various districts the mortality has run from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent. 

The indignation and sympathy felt in the 
United States found their first expression 
in the newspapers, and were soon voiced in 
Congress. Resolutions recognizing the bel- 
ligerency of the Cubans were introduced, 
and after strong expressions of feeling 
were passed with substantial unanimity, by 
the Senate on the 28th of February, 1896, 
and by the House on April 6th following. 
The resolutions included a direction to the 


President to use the good offices of the 


United States in securing the recognition 
by Spain of the independence of Cuba. 
President Cleveland did not act on the reso- 
lutions, taking the ground that such recog- 
nition was purely an executive function, 
and that the time had not come to exercise 
it. The President was not, however, indif- 
ferent to the condition of affairs in Cuba, 
and made diplomatic representations to 
Spain with the purpose of securing a more 
humane conduct of the war. In April, 1896, 
he urged Spain to grant self-government 
to Cuba, stating that “if a satisfactory 
measure of home rule were tendered to the 
Cuban insurgents, and would be accepted 
by them on a guarantee of its execution, 
the United States would endeavor to find a 
way not objectionable to Spain of furnish- 
ing such a guarantee.” 

Spain at this time was ruled by Canovas 
del Castillo, a man of iron resolution, great 
resource, and little foresight, a combination 
of the Duke of Alva and Philip IT. Confident 
in the power of Spain to crush the insur- 
rection, he declined the American advice, 
declared that pacification must “begin with 
the actual submission of the rebels,” and 
upheld Weyler in his policy of starvation. 

The presidential campaign was coming 
on, and the political conventions of neces- 
sity took note of the popular feeling. The 
Democratic convention contented itself 
with the declaration extending “sympathy 
to the people of Cuba in their heroic strug- 
gle for liberty and independence.” The 
People’s Party called for the recognition of 
the independence of Cuba, while the Re- 
publican convention took the ground that :— 


The Government of Spain having lost control of 
Cuba, and being unable to protect the property or 


lives of resident American citizens or to comply with 
its treaty obligations, we believe that the Government 
of the United States should actively use its influence 
and good offices to restore peace and give independ- 
ence to the island. 

_ There was, however, no change in the 
situation. Spain resolutely maintained the 
policy of starving out the rebellion by the 
destruction of supplies. Weyler was can- 
tinued in command, and the concentration 
of the agricultural population in military 
camps with no provision for support was 
rigorously carried out. The great army 
that had been sent into Cuba was kept on 
the defensive, a policy that was defended 
or excused by the difficulties of the pursuit 
in a roadless wilderness and the _ bush- 
whacking tactics of the insurgent forces 
—a defense that did not commend itself to 
a country in which a small army had run — 


down and killed or captured the best parti- 


san fighters in the world in a country of ex- 
ceeding difficulty, in the Sioux and Apache 
campaigns. Yet other questions took the 
attention of the people. President Cleve- 
land declined to recognize even the bellige- 
rency of the insurgents, as he could find 
no evidence that they possessed a settled 
government. In his message of December, 
1896, however, he informed Spain and the 
world that the United States was prepared 
to interfere to bring peace and independ- 
ence to Cuba, saying :— 

When the inability of Spain to deal successfully 
with the insurrection has become manifest, and it is 
demonstrated that her sovereignty is extinct in Cuba 
for all purposes of its rightful existence, and when a 
hopeless struggle for its re-establishment has degen- 
erated into a strife which means nothing more than 
the useless sacrifice of human life and the utter de- 
struction of the very subject matter of the conflict, a 
situation will be presented in which our obligation to 
the sovereignty of Spain will be superseded by higher 
obligations which we can hardly hesitate to recognize 
and discharge. 2 

The “higher obligation” of necessity in- 
volved the extinction of Spanish sovereignty 
in the island. The only question was when 
the time had come to discharge it. Fitz- 
hugh Lee, the Consul-General of the United 
States, had already (June, 1896) informed 
the President that in his judgment the time 
had even then arrived, — that the Spanish 
armies could not destroy the insurgents, 
nor could the insurgents drive out the 
Spanish. Each side could inflict immense 
damage on the other, while neither had the 
power to strike the decisive blow.’ 

1Testimony before Senate Committee. 
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The Republican party won the presiden- 
tial election, and although the Cuban ques- 
tion had cut no figure in the campaign, it 
was believed that a more positive policy 
than that pursued by President Cleveland 
would be undertaken by the new adminis- 
tration. But the inaugural address of 
President McKinley gave no promise of 
action, and his message to Congress when 
called in extra session two weeks later 
contained not even a reference to the sub- 
ject. The policy of President McKinley 
was the policy that had been pursued by 
President Cleveland. The only public step 
taken by the administration was to ask for 
an appropriation of $50,000 for the relief 
of American citizensin Cuba. It was granted 
at once (April 4, 1897). 

The diplomatic pressure put on the Span- 
ish government, however, became stronger 
until, according to the unofficial statements 
of members of the Cabinet, it was impelled 
to ask for an assurance that no steps 
to intervene would be taken before October, 
1897. The assurance was given, at least 
unofficially, but it was intimated that some 
decisive step toward the pacification of the 
island would be expected by that time. 

But before October the iron-willed Can- 
ovas had fallen by the hand of an assassin. 
The conservative ministry of which he was 
the head and soul surrendered to the diffi- 
culties of the situation, and Sagasta, the 
head of the Liberal party, was called to the 
government, pledged to a policy of autonomy 
for Cuba. Weyler was recalled, Ramon 
Blanco, a brave and humane soldier, was 
appointed Governor-General of Cuba, and a 
plan of self-government for the island was 
put forth by ministerial decree. 

The plan of autonomy might have suf- 
ficed for the pacification of Cuba in the 
early days of the war. At the time it was 
given forth it was foredoomed to failure. 
It was refused by the insurgents, and re- 
fused by the Spanish in Cuba. The Consul- 
General of the United States wrote to the 
State Department in the month following 
the promulgation:— 


The contest for and against autonomy is most un- 
equal. For it there are five or six of the head offi- 
cers at the palace, and twenty or thirty other persons 
here in the city. Against it, first, are the insur- 


gents, with or without arms, and the Cuban non-com- 


batants; second, the great mass of the Spaniards, bear- 
ing or non-bearing arms, — the latter desiring if there 
must be a change, annexation to the United States. 
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A cause that operated equally in Cuba 
and the United States to cause the failure 
of the plan of autonomy as a scheme of 
conciliation was found in the history of 
the Ten Years’ War of 1868-78. That had 
run much the same course of distress as 
the war of 1895, and except for the delib- 
erate plan of extermination adopted by 


- Weyler in his concentration edicts, had 


offered the same causes for interference by 
the United States. This government had 
in that war threatened intervention, and 
had indeed endeavored to secure a joint 
action of the powers to end the contest 
with concessions to the Cubans. After 
keeping the two countries on the verge of 
war for several years, the contest was 
ended through the diplomacy of General 
Martinez Campos, and the exhaustion of 
both sides in the struggle. The peace of 
Zanjon ordained in terms that Cuba should 
have its own deputies in the Cortes, and 
the right of self-government in its munici- 


_ palities, and councils-general, that slavery 


should be abolished, and that the abuses of 
which the Cubans complained should be 
removed. The conditions, however, proved 
but empty forms, as the Spanish authori- 
ties controlled the election of all officials, 
and Cuba was governed as before. The 
manner in which the conditions of the truce 
of Zanjon were carried out explains why 
the Cubans were unwilling to accept the 
offer of the Sagasta Cabinet, and why the 
public men of the United States had no 
faith in the success of the plan of au- 
tonomy. It was the common statement 
that Spain did not know what self-govern- 
ment meant, and could not give it if she 
would. 

President McKinley, however, took the 
ground that the plan ought to be given a 
trial. In his message to the Congress which 
opened December 6, 1897, he argued that 
Spain had offered to ameliorate all the con- 
ditions of which we complained, and that 
“it is due to Spain and to our friendly re- 
lations with Spain that she should be given 
a reasonable chance to realize her expecta- 
tions, and to prove the asserted efficacy of 
the new order of things to which she stands 
irrevocably committed.” He made it plain, 
however, that this was but a waiting atti- 
tude, to learn whether the plan of autonomy 
included “‘the indispensable conditions of a 
righteous peace, just alike to Cuba and to 
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Spain.” In case the plan of autonomy 
failed to bring about a better condition of 
affairs in the island, he reiterated in stronger 
terms the declaration of policy made by 
President Cleveland, saying that on the 
failure of the plan “further and other 
action by the United States will remain to 
be taken.” 


When that time comes, [he continued] that action 
will be determined in the line of indisputable right 
and duty. It will be faced without misgivings or 
hesitancy, in the light of the obligations this Govern- 
ment owes to itself, to the people who have confided 
to it the protection of their interests and honor, and 
to humanity. If it shall hereafter appear to 
be a duty imposed by our obligations to ourselves, to 
civilization and humanity, to intervene with force, it 
shall be without fault on our part and only because 
the necessity of such action will be so clear as to 
7 Rag the support and approval of the civilized 
world. 


Congress assented grudgingly to this 
waiting attitude, for the tales of distress 
among the people of Cuba came as fre- 
quently as ever, in spite of relief measures 
that were taken by the United States 
through the Red Cross Society. The strain 
was intensified in January by the publica- 
tion of a private letter from Dupuy de 
Lome, the Spanish minister to this country, 
written to Sefior Canalejas, in which amid 
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some scurrilous reflections on the President, 
he referred to the plan of autonomy as a 
mere device for blinding the government of 
the United States. The minister was given 
his passports, but there was less confidence 
in the good faith of Spain in the matter of 
giving self-government to her colony. 

At this critical point in the relations of 
the United States to the Cuban problem 
occurred a most startling and distressing 
event —the blowing up of the United 
States battle-ship Maine with the greater 
part of her crew in the harbor of Havana. 
From the time of the outbreak of the re- 
bellion in the island, the government of the 
United States had refrained from following 
its usual course of sending warships to the 
ports of friendly nations for the protection 
of American citizens in cases of civil dis- 
turbance. This omission was due to the 
ill feeling against the United States among 
the Spanish residents of Cuba, who felt 
that the rebellion drew its chief strength 
from this country, and whose resentment 
was aroused by the popular sentiment that 
was known to exist here in favor of the 
insurrection. It was considered that the 
presence of our warships, therefore, might 
not prove of advantage in securing the 
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safety of. our citizens doing business in 
Cuban ports. Consul General Lee, however, 
advised the State Department that in his 
opinion it would tend to increase the re- 
spect felt in Cuba for this country, if the 
custom of sending warships were resumed. 

After some preliminary correspondence, 
the battleship Maine was sent to Havana. 
The vessel arrived on the 25th of January, 
and was assigned her berth by the Captain 
of the Port through the official pilot. The 
vessel was received with the usual official 
courtesies, but there was a marked coldness 
among the military and naval officers. Cap- 
tain Sigsbee, in accordance with the pur- 
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crew, as she lay at the buoy to which she 
had been assigned by the Captain of the 
Port. The night was quiet and warm, and 
except for the men on watch, the crew and 
officers had for the most part retired to 
their berths. Then out of the quiet came 
a sound as of a cannon shot, followed by a 
bursting, rending crash or roar; the for- 
ward part of the Maine rose a little out of 
the water, a slate colored mass of smoke 
tinged with flame and flecked with lights 
flew up from the forward superstructure, a 
rain of flying debris covered an area of a 
mile about, and the remains of the ship set- 
tled down in the water to the accompani- 


THE MAINE 


pose of his visit, gave instructions that 
visits were to be encouraged, but few army 
officers could be induced to board the ship. 
So marked was the disfavor with which the 
vessel was regarded that the same precau- 
tions were taken as in a hostile port. The 
effect of the visit was good, however, and 
Consul-General Lee advised the government 
that when the Maine was relieved it would 
be well to send another and larger warship 
in her place. . 

Then followed the event that made war 
inevitable. At 9:40, on the evening of 
February 15th, an explosion destroyed the 
Maine, and killed the greater part of her 


ment of the cries of the survivors. The 
electric lights of the vessel went out with 
first shock, and the officers struggled up 
from their quarters in the blackness. The 
crew, berthed directly over the explosion, 
had no opportunity to get out, and except 
for those on deck, the only survivors on 
this part of the ship were those who were 
thrown upward through the deck by the ex- 
plosion. The behavior of the survivors was 
most creditable. Not for more than a 
moment were the iron bonds of discipline 
relaxed. 

Captain Sigsbee was writing in his cabin 
at the time of the explosion. 
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“‘] knew immediately that the Maine had 
been blown up and that she was sinking,” 
he said in his testimony before the Court 
of Inquiry. He felt his way to the deck in 
the darkness. “Nearing the outer en- 
trance,” he continued, “I met Private An- 
thony, the orderly at the cabin door at the 
time. He ran into me and, as I remember, 
apologized in some fashion, and reported to 
me that the ship had been blown up and 
was sinking. I reached the quarter-deck, 
asked a few questions of those standing 
about me, then asked the orderly for the 
time. He said that the exact time of the 
explosion was 9:40 p.M. I proceeded to 
the poop deck, stood on the side rail, and 
held on to the main rigging in order to see 
over the poop awning, which was baggy 
and covered with debris. 1 directed the 
executive officer to post sentries all around 
the ship, but soon saw that there were no 
marines available, and no place forward to 
post them.” The magazines were ordered 
flooded, and when it was found that these 
were under water, the boats were ordered 
lowered. “Faint cries were coming from 
the water,” said Captain Sigsbee in his tes- 
timony, “and I could dimly see white float- 
ing bodies, which gave me a better knowl- 
edge of the real situation than anything 
else.” But two boats were left, but by this 
time, other boats had arrived. The Span- 
ish man-of-war, the Alfonso XII, which was 


anchored about 250 yards away, and the — 


merchant steamer the City of Washington, 
a little nearer, sent aid at once, and boats 
put off from other ships and from the shore. 
When the last of the survivors had been 
picked up, the men remaining on the wreck 
were got into the boats over the stern, 
which was now level with the gunwale, 
“although,” as Captain Sigsbee remarks, 
“there was some little delay in curbing the 
extreme politeness of the officers who 
wanted to help me into the boat.” 

Captain Sigsbee, the last to leave the 
ship, went to the cabin of the City of 
Washington, and dictated the telegram to 
the Navy Department giving the news of 
the disaster in the words:— 

Maine blown up in Havana harbor at 9:40 o’clock 
and destroyed. Many wounded, and doubtless more 
killed and drowned. Wounded and others on board 
Spanish man-of-war and Ward Line steamer. Send 
light-house tenders from Key West for crew and few 
pieces of equipment still above water. No one had 
other clothes than those upon him. 
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Public opinion should be suspended till further re- 
port. All officers believed to be saved. Jenkins and 
Merritt not yet accounted for. Many Spanish officers, 
including representatives of General Blanco, now with 
me and express sympathy. 


The action of the authorities was wholly — 
sympathetic. The prompt help from the 
Alfonso XII, has been mentioned. Consul- 
General Lee, on hastening to the palace 
immediately after the explosion, found Cap- 
tain-General Blanco in tears over the event. 
Aid was given in recovering the bodies, and 
a public funeral was given. The attitude 
of the military officers remaining in Havana 
from the Weyler regime was less com- 
mendable. The testimony in regard to 
their open rejoicing over the destruction of 
the ship is too circumstantial to admit of 
doubt. The attitude of the lower class of 
Spanish in Havana was far from friendly. 
Prompt expressions of regret were received | 
from the Spanish government. 

The number killed, including those who 
died in the hospitals, was two officers and 
264 men. | 


IL—THE DECLARATION OF WAR 


THE news of the disaster produced in- 
tense excitement throughout the United 
States. The attitude of the people in gen- 
eral was that advised by Captain Sigsbee in 
his dispatch written to the accompaniment 
of the groans of the burned and wounded 
survivors. There was a suspension of judg- 
ment, and an unwillingness to believe that 
the destruction of the ship and of the lives 
that she held was the result of deliberate 
intent. It was noticed, nevertheless, that 
the excitement grew, and that for several 
days the crowds about the newspaper bulle- 
tin boards increased in numbers. The co- 
incidence that out of all the warships in 
the world the one American battle-ship 
that lay in a semi-hostile harbor had been 
the victim of explosion turned public opinion 
more and more strongly to the belief that 
the event was due not to accident but to 
design. 

The result of the Naval Court of Inquiry, 
which began its sessions on the 19th of 
February, was awaited with keen interest, 
but there was no disposition to act in ad- 
vance of its findings. The immediate result, 
however, was to concentrate the attention 
of the whole people on the condition of 
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affairs in Cuba, and to bring pressure in 
and out of Congress to hasten the interfer- 
ence of the United States to give peace 
and order to the island. 

The Naval Court of Inquiry made a care- 
ful investigation of the disaster, and after 
setting forth the facts that it had dis- 
covered through the testimony of witnesses 
and a detailed examination of the wreck, 
summed up its conclusion as follows:— 


The court finds that the loss of the Maine on the 
occasion named was not in any respect due to fault or 
negligence on the part of any of the officers or mem- 
bers of the crew of said vessel. . 

In the opinion of the court the Maine was destroyed 
by the explosion of a submarine mine, which caused 
the partial explosion of two or more of the forward 
magazines. 

The court has been unable to obtain evidence fixing 
the responsibility for the destruction of the Maine 
upon any person or persons. 


Though the person or persons who brought 
about the explosion were not discovered, 
the details of the report and the testimony 
that accompanied it were sufficiently con- 
clusive to justify the President in the course 
that he announced in the message of March 
28th, with which he transmitted the report 
to Congress: “I have,” he said, “directed 
that the findings of the Court of Inquiry 
and the views of this Government thereon 
be communicated to the Government of Her 
Majesty, the Queen Regent, and I do not 
permit myself to doubt that the sense of 
justice of the Spanish nation will dictate a 
course of action suggested by honor and 
the friendly relations of the two Govern- 
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ments,”— in effect a diplomatic demand for 
reparation. 

The reply of Spain to this communication 
was to forward the report of its own naval 
officers, who gave their opinion that the 
Maine was destroyed by an internal explo- 
sion, and to propose, “that the facts be 
ascertained by an impartial investigation 
by experts, whose decision Spain accepts in 
advance.” The President did not consider 
the findings of the Naval Court of Inquiry 
a matter for discussion and made no 
reply. 

_ While investigation was still in progress 
the condition of public sentiment in Havana 
and the reports that came from over the 
sea placed war among the strong probabili- 
ties, and there was a sudden realization of 
the need for preparation. Two weeks after 
the destruction. of the Maine a resolution 
was introduced in Congress to authorize 
the Administration to purchase war vessels 
from foreign nations to the value of 
twenty million dollars. No action was 
taken on this resolution, but on the 8th of 
March the leaders of the House brought in 
a measure appropriating fifty million dol- 
lars to be expended for the national defense, 
as might be necessary in the discretion of 
the President. It was understood that the 
bill was introduced at the request of the 
President, and the outburst of enthusiastic 
loyalty with which it was met gave testi- 
mony to the unity of feeling of the nation. 
It was passed at once by the House without 
a dissenting vote, Democrats showing as 
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much eagerness to uphold the hands of the 
President as the Republicans. The bill was 
brought before the Senate on the 9th, and 
the members of the upper house testified 
to the same enthusiasm that inspired the 
Representatives. Every Senator, as his 
name was Called, voted aye, and the col- 
leagues of the absent members had it 
spread upon the records that they would 
have voted aye if they had been present. 
The scene was unprecedented. 

The money was spent rapidly in securing 
vessels and munitions of war. Two cruisers 
were bought from Brazil, a number of less 
formidable vessels from other countries, 
merchant vessels were bought for attend- 
ants on the fleets or for the scouts or 
auxiliary cruisers, tugs for use as torpedo 
boats, and money was spent liberally for the 
completion of coast defenses and the equip- 
ment of troops. 

The House of Representatives had on the 
day before the disaster to the Maine re- 
quested the Secretary of State to send it 
whatever information he had received con- 
cerning the condition of the reconcen- 
trados in Cuba,— whether they had been 
allowed to return to the cultivation of their 
estates, what steps had been taken by the 
Spanish government for feeding the starv- 
ing, and what progress was shown by the 
consular reports to have been made by 
Spain in her efforts to induce the Cubans 
to accept autonomy The nature of these 
reports was such that it was not considered 
wise to give them out before the report of 
the Naval Court of Inquiry had been pre- 
sented, lest immediate action should be 
taken. The sending of the reports of the 


consuls was therefore postponed to the. 


llth of April, but in the mean time they 
were made the basis of diplomatic repre- 
sentations to the Court of Madrid. The 
dispatches of the consuls and agents of the 
Department agreed that no progress had 
been made in returning the concentrated 
population to the country districts, that 
Spain was either unable or unwilling to pro- 
vide for the relief of the starving, that the 
only hope of the inhabitants was in the 
continued supplies of food from the United 
States, and that no progress had been made 
in inducing the Cubans to accept autonomy. 
These diplomatic representations led up to 
a direct proposition, on the 27th of March. 
“looking to an armistice until October Ist, 


for the negotiation of peace with the good 
offices of the President.”* | 
This suggestion was acceptable neither 
to the government of Spain nor to public 
sentiment in the United States. The rumor 
of the offer having become public there 
was a strong protest in the press against 
prolonging the strain and uncertainty to 
October. The Spanish government re- 
jected at once the proposition to leave the 


- matter in the hands of the President of the 


United States, and ignored the request for 
the suspension of the order of concentra- 
tion and the distribution of “‘ provisions and 
supplies from the United States, co-operat- 
ing with the Spanish authorities,” which the 
President had suggested. On the 31st of 
March the Spanish ministry made a counter 
proposition, offering to place the negotia- 
tions in the hands of the Insular Parlia- 
ment, and to agree to a suspension of 
hostilities if asked for by the insurgents 
and approved by the general-in-chief, the 
powers of the Madrid government being 
expressly reserved. 

With this end to the negotiations, Presi- 
dent McKinley evidently despaired of a 
peaceful result. Eleven days later he sent 
a message to Congress reviewing the con- 
dition of affairs in Cuba, and his efforts to 
bring about peace, confessing that, “ With 
this last overture in the direction of imme- 
diate peace, and its disappointing reception 
by Spain, the Executive is brought to the 
end of his effort.” In a paper of consider- 
able length he discussed the proper meas- 
ures to be taken to put an end to the “in- 
tolerable condition of affairs which is at 
our doors.” And after arguing against the 
recognition of the insurgent government he 
declared in favor of intervention by force, 
which he justified on the four grounds:— 

First. In the name of humanity and to put an end 


to the barbarities, bloodshed, starvation, and horrible 
miseries, now existing there, and which the parties to 


_the conflict are either unable or unwilling to stop or 


mitigate. It is no answer to say that this is all in 
another country, belonging to another nation, and is 
therefore none of our business. It is specially our 
duty, for it is right at our door. 

Second. We owe it to our citizens in Cuba to afford 
them the protection and indemnity for life and prop- 
erty which no government there can or will afford, 
and to that end to terminate the conditions that de- 
prive them of legal protection. 

Third. The right to intervene may be justified by 
the very serious injury to the commerce, trade, and 
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business of our people, and by the wanton destruction 
of property and devastation of the island. 

Fourth. And which is of the utmost importance. 
The present condition of affairs in Cuba is a constant 
menace to our peace, and entails upon this Govern- 
ment an enormous expense. With such a conflict 
_ waged for years in an island so near us and with 
which our people have such trade and business rela- 
tions — when the lives and liberty of our citizens.are in 
constant danger and their property destroyed and 
themselves ruined —where our trading vessels are 
liable to seizure and are seized at our very door by 
warships of a foreign nation, the expeditions of fili- 
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bustering that we are powerless to prevent altogether, 
and the irritating questions and entanglements thus 
arising — all these and others that I need not men- 
tion, with the resulting strained relations, are a con- 
stant menace to our peace and compel us to keep on a 
semi-war footing with a nation with which we are at 
peace. 

The conditions of intervention set forth 
in the Cleveland message of 1896, and his 
own message of 1897, were thus declared 
to have become manifest. 

_ “The long trial has proved that the ob- 
ject for which Spain has waged the war 


cannot be attained,” he said. “The only 
hope of relief from a condition which can 
no longer be endured is the enforced pacifi- 
cation of Cuba. In the name of humanity, 
in the name of civilization, in behalf of en- 
dangered American interests which give us 
the right and duty to speak and act, the 
war in Cuba must stop.” He therefore 
asked the Congress:— 


To authorize and empower the President to take 
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measures to secure a full and final termination of hos- 
tilities between the Government of Spain and the 
people of Cuba, and to secure in the island the estab- 
lishment of a stable government, capable of maintain- 
ing order and observing its international obligations, 
insuring peace and tranquillity and the security of its 
citizens as well as our own, and to use the military 
and naval forces of the United States as may be neces- 
sary for these purposes. 


“‘T have exhausted every effort,” said the 
President. ‘‘The issue is now with the 
Congress.” 

The Congress accepted the message with 
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evident signs of dissatisfaction. Unaccus- 


tomed to the language of diplomacy, or to 


anything but plain, forthright statement, it 
was all uncertain what the President in- 
tended to do. The majority, which had 
decided that nothing less than the indepen- 
dence of Cuba would put an end to the evils 
of the situation, were suspicious, and in- 
clined to the belief that he still hoped to 
prolong the diplomatic negotiations. There 
does not seem to be any doubt, however, 
that the intentions of the President and 
Congress were the same. There may have 
been a lingering expectation in the mind of 
the President that when he was given the 
power to act, the threat of force would lead 
Spain to yield the island. The subsequent 
action of Spain shows that such an expec- 
tation was groundless, and short of a direct 
retreat by one country or the other there 
was no escape from war. 

Congress refused, however, to accept 
anything but plain English, despite the ex- 
planations of the President’s friends, and 
the House, in which the Republican majority 
gave the Administration more influence 
than in the Senate, turned the requested 
authorization into instructions in the follow- 
ing manner:— 

Resolved, That the President is hereby authorized 
and directed to intervene at once to stop the war in 
Cuba to the end and with the purpose of securing per- 
manent peace and order there and establishing by the 
free action of the people thereof a stable and indepen- 
dent government of their own in the island of Cuba; 
and the President is hereby authorized and empowered 


to use the land and naval forces of the United States 
to execute the purpose of the resolution. 


After an attempt to add a recognition of 
the Republic of Cuba had failed,’ the reso- 
lution was passed (April 13th) by a vote of 
322 to 19. The wording of the resolution 
was subject to criticism, especially the 
clause directing the President to establish 
an independent government in a foreign 
territory. There was an expressed suspi- 
cion, moreover, that the resolution was 
drafted with intent to allow the President 
to prolong negotiations—a course which the 
war party considered hopeless to establish 
peace, and fatal to at least a part of the pop- 
ulation of Cuba. The Senate therefore 
prepared resolutions that were beyond criti- 
cism from a constitutional point of view, 
expressing more forcibly the apparent pur- 
pose of the House resolution, and adding 
thereto a recognition of the independence 


of the insurgent government of Cuba. The 
vote on the independence clause, which was 
an amendment to the Foreign Relations 
Committee’s draft, was 51 to 37. The 
resolutions as amended were carried by a 
vote of 67 to 21. The House declined to 
approve the recognition of the Cuban Re- 
public, and after a struggle, an agreement 
was at last reached on the following declar- 
ation :— 

WHREEAS, The abhorrent conditions which have ex- 
isted for more than three years in the island of Cuba, 
so near our own borders, have shocked the moral sense 
of the people of the United States, have been a dis- 
grace to Christian civilization, culminating, as they 
have, in the destruction of a United States battleship, 
with two hundred and sixty-six of its officers and 
crew, while on a friendly visit in the harbor of Havana, 
and can not longer be endured, as has been set forth 
by the President of the United States in his message 
to Congress of April 11, 1898, upon which the action 
of Congress was invited; therefore, 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled. | 

First — That the people of the island of Cuba are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent. 

Second — That it is the duty of the United States to 
demand, and the Government of the United States does 
hereby demand, that the Government of Spain at once 
relinquish its authority and government in the island 
of Cuba, and withdraw its land and naval forces from 
Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third — That the President of the United States be 
and he is hereby directed and empowered to use the 
entire land and naval forces of the United States and 
to call into the actual service of the United States the 
militia of the several States to such extent as may be 
necessary to carry these resolutions into effect. 

Fourth — That the United States hereby disclaims 
any disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, or control over said island, except for the 
pacification thereof; and asserts its determination, 
when that is accomplished, to leave the government 
and control of the island to its people. 


The resolution was passed on the 19th of 
April, by 42 to 35 in the Senate, by 310 to 
6 in the House. It wassigned by the Presi- 
dent on Wednesday, April 20th, and dis- 
patched on the same day to General Wood- 
ford, our Minister at Madrid, in the form of 
an ultimatum. The Spanish government 
was given until the 23d to make a “full 
and satisfactory response.” 

Before the ultimatum was delivered the 
Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs notified 
the American Minister that further diplo- 
matic relations were at anend. The resolu- 
tion “which denies the legitimate sovereignty 
of Spain and threatens armed intervention 
in Cuba,” he was notified, was regarded as 
‘‘ equivalent to a declaration of war.” 
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The President at once ordered Admiral 
Sampson with the Key West fleet to block- 
ade the ports of Cuba, the notification to 
foreign powers was issued on April 22d, 
and on the 25th Congress passed the for- 
mal declaration that “‘ war has existed since 
the 21st day of April, A. D. 1898.” 


tI 
THE BEGINNING OF. HOSTILITIES 


THE actual outbreak of war found both 
powers unprepared for immediate vigorous 
operations. The American navy was in ex- 
cellent condition, well armed, well manned, 
and well supplied; but the American army, 
for the purposes of action against a foreign 
power, was practically non-existent. It was 


on its peace footing of a little over twenty- 


five thousand men, and these twenty-five 
thousand were organized on the obsolete 
plans of the days of the Civil War. The 
bills for the reorganization of the regular 
army and for the establishment of a volun- 
teer army had to be passed after war had 
begun. Under pressure of the emergency 
Congress approved the Army Reorganiza- 
tion bill, raising the war strength of the reg- 
ulars to sixty-one thousand men and adopt- 
ing the modern formations for regiments, 
brigades, and divisions; and the President 
was given authority to call out a volunteer 
force from the States up to four hundred 
thousand men. The President issued his 
call under the Volunteer law on April 23d 
for 125,000 troops, and the War Depart- 
ment in its instructions to the governors of 
the States advised that the members of the 
National Guard, of which the States reported 
about 115,000, be preferred in the enlist- 
ment. The task before the nation, however, 
was the organization of an army from the 
beginning, and it became evident that we 
had not in peace prepared for war. : 
Spain’s unreadiness was more evident in 
the navy than in the army, but neither 
arm was readyfor war. There was a force 
of sixty thousand Spanish troops in Cuba, 
and in addition twenty thousand volunteers, 
but ill-supplied with food and munitions. 
The naval depots, always short of supplies, 
were in a poor state; and though Spain had 
some fine ships, they were in no condition 
to undertake an expedition across the At- 
lantic. The inefficiency and worse of the 
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Spanish civil administration was illustrated 
throughout her dockyards and arsenals. 
Spain’s lack of vigor in preparation was 
doubtless due in part to the belief that war 
was to be avoided, either, by the skill in 
negotiations that had overcome a situation 
of similar gravity in the Ten Years’ War, 
or through the good offices of the European 
powers. Of the sympathy of the latter 
she was assured. England was the only 
member of the great powers who stood 
with the United States. But without the 
co-operation of England the other powers 


could not stir, and this hope failed the 


Spanish Ministry. As a further step in 
negotiations the Spanish Ministry had on 
the 10th of April directed a suspension of 


hostilities in Cuba, in order to prepare and 


negotiate terms of peace. Spain professed 
to regard this as a compliance with the 
President’s demand for an armistice, but 
the lack of the essential feature of placing 
the negotiations in the hands of the Presi- 
dent caused it to be regarded in the United 
States as not a matter to be taken seriously. 
Yet it completed the list of nominal con- 
cessions, and enabled Spain to make the 
statement to the powers that she had 
yielded all the demands of the United 
States only to be met with the order to 
withdraw from the island; and it served as 
a basis for the charge in the official decree 
of war that “‘the injustice and provocation 
come from our adversaries, and it is they 
who by their detestable conduct have caused 
this grave conflict.” 

The announcement of war was followed 
by declarations of neutrality from most of 
the nations. England was the first to issue 
the proclamation on the 26th of April, and 
the others followed, until Germany and 
Austria were the only powers of importance 
to neglect a formal proclamation of neu- 
trality. The time of issuing the proclama- 
tions was governed to some extent by the 
sympathies of the powers. 

The United States promptly informed the 
powers that this government would fol- 
low the Declaration of Paris, abolishing 
privateering, respecting the ships and goods 
of neutrals except when contraband of war, 
and requiring blockades to be effective in 
order to be binding. Spain followed the 
same course, though reserving the right to 
use privateers at some future time, and an- 
nouncing that from the merchant ships 
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would be organized a force of auxiliary 


cruisers, which would, however, be under 
naval control. 

In the preparations for war the navy of 
the United States had been divided into 
three squadrons or fleets— the Key West 
fleet, the most important, being off the 
south coast of Florda; the Flying squad- 
ron, the next in strength, stationed in 
Hampton Roads; and the Asiatic squadron, 
at Hong Kong. Besides these were several 
monitors posted for harbor defense, and 
the battle-ship Oregon, with the gunboat 
Marietta as a tender, on the way from San 
Francisco to join the Atlantic forces. 

The Key West fleet sailed promptly at 
the order of the President to blockade all 
the ports on the north coast of Cuba from 
Cardenas to Bahia Honda, and Cienfuegos 


on the south coast. It consisted of the two _ 


first-class battleships Iowa and Indiana, the 
monitor Puritan, of six thousand tons, con- 
sidered equivalent to a battleship, the three 
smaller monitors Amphitrite, Miantonomoh, 
and Terror, the armored crusier New York, 
the cruisers Cincinnati, Detroit, Montgom- 
ery, the gunboats Helena, Nashville, Wil- 
mington, with several smaller gunboats, tor- 
pedo boats, and attendants of the fleet. 
The active operations of the war began on 
the 22d of April with the taking of the 
merchant steamer Buena Ventura by the 
gunboat Nashville, and of the Pedro de 
Bilbao by the New York. A number of 
other captures of merchantmen and coast- 
ing vessels was made in the following days, 
but there was some doubt of the legality of 
more than one of these. Spain’s proclama- 
tion of war gave thirty days for all ships 
of the United States in Spanish harbors to 
take their departure free of hindrance, and 
a similar proclamation was subsequently 
issued by the President, giving all Spanish 
ships till the 2lst of May to leave the 
United States and pursue their voyages 
without molestation, and exempting from 
seizure those Spanish merchant vessels that 
had sailed for the United States before the 
declaration of war, subject only to the pro- 
visions in regard to contraband. 

The most valuable and exciting seizure 
was that of the steamer Panama by the 
Mangrove. The Mangrove, a small light- 
house vessel, armed with two six-pounders 
and taken as a tender to the fleet, was lying 
about fourteen miles northeast of Havana, 


on the night of April 24th when she sighted 
a large steamer bound in. The Mangrove, 
invisible in the darkness, advanced and fired 
a blank shot as a notice to stop. The ship 
attempted to escape but Lieutenant Com- 
mander Everett laid the Mangrove along- 


side, and shouted that he would sink the 


vessel if it was not surrendered. The ves- 
sel halted, and was taken into possession by 
the unarmed crew of the Mangrove. It 
proved to be the Panama, of three thou- 
sand tons, armed as a Spanish auxiliary - 
cruiser with four fourteen-pounders, with 
a cargo consisting of arms, munitions, and 
supplies, for the Spanish forces in Havana, 
—ship and cargo being valued at $500,- 
000. The capture of a ship so much su- 
perior in size, speed, and armament, gave 
the Mangrove some celebrity, the success 
being due quite as much to the intrepidity 
of her commander and crew as to the dark- 
ness that kept the officers of the Panama in 
ignorance of the size of her captor. 

~ No active operations were undertaken 
against the Cuban ports pending the collec- 
tion and organization of an army of inva- 
sion, but in a reconoissance on the 27th of 
April the New York, Admiral Sampson’s 
flagship, the monitor Puritan, and the cru- 
iser Cincinnati, became engaged with the 
batteries of Matanzas, and for nineteen 
minutes there was hot firing. The affair 
was much exaggerated at the time, for 
there was no purpose of attempting the re- 
duction of the works, but in the skirmish 
it was shown that the American ships were 
able to handle their guns quickly and accur- 
ately, and that the Spanish batteries were 
poorly served. Nearly every shot from the 
American squadron was reported to have 
struck the Spanish works, while not one of 
the Spanish shots reached the American 
ships. The Spanish admitted the loss of one 
mule. The earth works were badly damaged, 
and the officers were assured that there 
would be no difficulty in reducing them 
when it was desired to make a landing. 

At the outbreak of hostilities the Span- 
ish fleet was in two squadrons. The main 
part of the fleet, in a very backward state 
of preparation, was outfitting at Cadiz and 
the other Spanish dock-yards. At St. Vin- 
cent, in the Cape Verde islands, were the 
vessels commonly known as the Cape Verde 
squadron, taking on supplies. This squad- 
ron consisted of the four armored cruisers, 
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the Vizcaya, Almirante Oquendo, Infanta 
Maria Teresa, and the Cristobal Colon, the 
torpedo-boat destroyers Pluton, Terror, and 
Furor, besides a number of torpedo-boats 
and transports. Three of the armored 


cruisers were practically battle-ships of 


great speed, having twelve inches of armor, 
armed with two ll-inch and ten 5.5-inch 
guns in the main battery, and of nearly 
seven thousand tons displacement. The 
Cristobal Colon was of the same size, with 
six inches of armor, armed with two 9.8- 
inch, ten 6-inch, and six 4.7-inch guns in 
her main battery. 

These ships were unready for service at 
the outbreak of hostilities, on account of 
lack of supplies, and Portugal postponed 
her declaration of neutrality until the 28th 
of April in order to allow them to be fitted 
out. On the 29th the squadron sailed in 
two divisions, under secret orders —the 
four cruisers and the three torpedo-boat 
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destroyers being supposed to have started 
across the Atlantic, and the torpedo-boats 
and transports for the Canaries. 

In the doubt whether the Cape Verde 
squadron had sailed to attack the Oregon 
and Marietta, then off the coast of Brazil, 
or to threaten some of the cities on the 
North Atlantic coast, or to attempt the 
breaking of the blockade of Havana, or to 
fall back toward Spain to wait for rein- 
forcements, the policy of the United States 
fleet was that of waiting and preparation. 
The Spanish naval strategy was indeed of 
the most puzzling character, from the 
standpoint of a defense of the West In- 
dies; for all the fighting ships had been 
withdrawn not only from Cuba, but also 
from Porto Rico. This policy appeared to 
negative the idea of naval operations in 
the . Antilles, especially from a force no 
stronger than the squadron that had sailed 
from Cape Verde. Yet the fleet under 
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Admiral Sampson was suddenly divided, and 
on May 4th the main fighting strength, 
consisting of the flagship New York, the 
battle-ships Iowa and Indiana, the monitors 
Puritan and Terror, the cruisers Detroit and 
Montgomery, and a few torpedo boats and 
supply ships, sailed east from Key West 
under sealed orders. On the 12th of May 
the squadron appeared off Porto Rico, and 
no Spanish ships being found, a fierce fire 
was concentrated on the fortifications of 
San Juan. No attempt was made to enter 
the harbor, but in a three hours’ bombard- 
ment the outer defenses were badly injured. 
The Spanish fire, as usual, was ineffective. 

On the same day the Cape Verde squad- 
ron was reported at Martinique, having 
made the passage across the ocean in two 
weeks. Admiral Sampson at once sailed 
from San Juan, and was supposed to have 
gone in search of the Spanish squadron. 

Meanwhile the Flying squadron under 
Commodore Schley lay in Hampton Roads 
ready to advance to the relief of any points 
attacked, while the swift cruisers, Columbia 
and Minneapolis, and a number of auxiliary 
cruisers patrolled the coast to north and 
south. The Flying squadron consisted of 
the battleships Massachusetts and Texas, 
the armored cruiser Brooklyn, the protected 
cruiser New Orleans, and a number of small 
craft. 

On the news of the arrival of the Spanish 
squadron at Martinique, the Flying squad- 
ron with the Minneapolis was ordered to 
sea at once. The destination was not an- 
nounced, but it was supposed that it was to 
reinforce the gunboat fleet that was main- 
taining the blockade of the Cuban coast. 
The vessels remaining on that station were 
not of a class to meet the swift and heavily 
armed and armored ships of the Cape Verde 
squadron. Three of the little vessels, the 
Wilmington, Hudson, and the torpedo boat 
Winslow, attempted to cut out a small Span- 
ish gunboat from Cardenas harbor. The 
Winslow, leading the dash, was struck by 
several shots from the Spanish batteries 
and disabled. She was rescued with diffi- 
culty by the gunboats, but five of her crew 
were killed, and several wounded. The loss 
of life was the first felt in the war, and the 
courage and dash displayed assisted to draw 
attention to a skirmish otherwise unimpor- 
tant. 

The first glory of the war fell to the 


Asiatic squadron, which lay at Hong Kong 
in command of Commodore Dewey as the 
war broke out. It consisted of six fighting 
ships, the first-class cruiser Olympia, 5,870 
tons displacement, and fourteen guns in 
main battery; the Baltimore, a second 
class cruiser of 4,413 tons, and ten guns; 
the Raleigh, a second-class cruiser of 3,213 
tons, and eleven guns; the Boston, a second 
class cruiser of 3,000 tons, and eight guns; 
the Concord, a gunboat of 1,710 tons, and 
six guns; and the Petrel, a gunboat of 8&2 
tons, and four guns. Besides these were 
the light-armed revenue cutter McCulloch 
and two supply ships, Nanchau and Zafiro. 

On the 24th of April orders were sent 
from the Navy Department to Commodore 
Dewey to sail for Manila and destroy or 
capture the Spanish fleet on that station. 
Commodore Dewey sailed on the 27th and 
on the 30th was off Manilla harbor. Not 
finding the Spanish fleet in Subig bay, where 
it had been reported, the American squad- 
ron was boldly steered for the harbor of 
Manila. 


Manila bay runs back from the entrance 


more than twenty miles. In the mouth of 


the bay is Corregidor island, defended by 


fortifications; inside, and a short distance 
farther is Cavite, the naval and military 
station for the islands, and some miles 
farther is the city of Manila itself. The 


forts of Cavite were of some strength, and 


those of Corregidor were capable of doing 
much damage at close range fighting. It 
was supposed, moreover, that the channel 
was mined. Commodore Dewey had de- 
termined to run the chances. The harbor 
was approached after nightfall with all the 
secrecy possible to a fleet. In spite of the 
moonlight the forts of Corregidor were 
passed without discovery until the dispatch 
boat McCulloch, the last of the squadron, 
was opposite the forts, when the Spanish 
gunners woke up, and sent a few shots after 
her. A few answering shots were sent 
from the Concord and the Boston, but the 
ships were soon out of range and lay to 
until morning. 

The squadron was astir at dawn of May 
lst, and found itself facing the Spanish 
fleet under the walls of the forts of Cavite. 
The Spanish fleet consisted of nearly a score 
of vessels, the most of them small gunboats. 
The flagship of Admiral Montijo was the 
second-rate cruiser, Maria Christina of 
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3,520 tons, armed with six 6.2-inch guns in 
her main battery. -The Castilla, a second- 
rate cruiser of 3,840 tons with a main 
battery of four 5.9-inch guns was the only 
other large vessel. The Velasco, the Don 
Antonio de Ulloa, the Don Juan de Austria, 


the Isla de Cuba, and the Isla de Luzon, 


were gunboats of from 1,050 to 1,150 tons 


displacement, armed mostly with 4.7-inch 
Hontoria guns in the main battery. The. 


ican squadron steamed forward without 
replying for twenty minutes. At 5:30 the 
Olympia opened fire at short range on 
the Maria Christina, and the action at 
once became general. The American 


squadron passed in line in front of the 
Spanish fleet and batteries in single file, 
then turned to deliver their fire from the 
opposite broadsides. This maneuver was 
repeated five times in the next two hours 
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rest were small gunboats, supply ships, and 
the like. There were forty-five large guns in 
the Spanish fleet to fifty-three in the Ameri- 
can squadron—six of the latter being eight- 
inch guns. Behind the Spanish fleet, how- 
ever, were the batteries of Cavite. 
Commodore Dewey gave the signal for 
advance in battle formation, and led the 
way to the attack with the Olympia. The 
Spanish ships and batteries opened fire at 
ten minutes past five o’clock, but the Amer- 


and a half. The fire of the American ships 
was remarkable for its accuracy. The Maria 
Christina was hit repeatedly, and was set on 
fire by’the shells from the Olympia. The 
Castilla was soon a mass of flames, and the 
small gunboats were severely injured. 

The Spaniards: stuck bravely to their 
guns in their crippled ships, and at 7:45 
Commodore Dewey led his ships out of the 
action to the anchorage where he had left 
his supply vessels. The crews were given 
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time for rest and refreshment, having 
been at their posts since one o’clock, and 
the captains were called to the flagship to 
report. Not a single vessel had been 
struck. On the Spanish side it could be 
seen that the principal vessels were on 
fire. The Spaniards were much encouraged 
by the withdrawal of the Americans, and 
Admiral Montijo transferred his flag to the 
Isla de Cuba and prepared to continue the 
battle. 

At 10:40 Commodore Dewey ordered the 
squadron into action once more, the Balti- 
more leading the attack. The Spanish fire 
was concentrated on this vessel, and a 
chance shot exploded an ammunition case. 
Five men were injured, but nobody killed. 
The American attack was fierce and well 
directed. The Maria Christina burst into 
flames once more. Captain Cadarzo was 
killed and the greater part of his crew 
killed or wounded. A few minutes later 
the Don Juan de Austria blew up, a shell 
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| having reached the magazine. 
jards continued to fight bravely but inef- 
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The Span- 


fectually. As an English naval authority 
had prophesied of them, “ They were capa- 
ble of dying at their guns with marvelous 
heroism, or in fact of doing anything with 
them or at them, except to point them 
straight at a given object.” At 12:45 the 
last Spanish flag was hauled down, nearly 
every vessel of the fleet having been sunk 
by the American fire or scuttled by their 
crews to keep them out of the hands of the 
enemy. The Spanish loss is put in the 
Madrid dispatches as six hundred and fifty 
killed. The number of wounded was proba- 
bly greater. 

The victory was one of the most complete 
in naval history. The entire fleet of the — 
enemy was destroyed or captured, the forts 
that defended them surrendered, and the 
only damage to the attacking fleet was a 
few shotholes in the Baltimore and Con- 
cord, and eight men wounded. The Ameri- 
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can officers had proved that they knew how 
to fight a sea battle, that they had the 
essential qualities of dash, foresight, capa- 
city to plan, and the accuracy of gun-fire, 
to use their vessels to effect. The Span- 
ish had gained no advantage from their 
position under the guns of the Cavite bat- 
teries, and possibly found it a disadvantage 
from the obstacles to maneuvering. As 
their gunners were unable to hit anything, 
however, no conceivable position within 
gunshot of the sea could have saved them 
from defeat. 

The victory was one with the most far- 
reaching consequences. It annihilated the 
Spanish power in the East Indies, and needed 
only the co-operation of an army to put 
the United States in possession of the 
islands that for more than three centuries 
had poured a golden stream into the treas- 
ury of Spain. And it produced an immedi- 
ate change of attitude among the powers of 
Europe. Instead of talk of intervention to 
save Spain there was public profession of 
admiration for the United States and of 
only friendly relations. 

Meanwhile the War Department had been 
pressing the mobilization of the troops, and 
endeavoring to gather an army for the inva- 
sion of Cuba. The Army Reorganization 
law had authorized the increase of the war 
strength of the regular force to sixty-one 
thousand men. The work of enlistment 
was pushed as rapidly as possible The call 
for volunteers brought a prompt response, 
and nearly every State reported that the 
quotas could be filled twice or three times 
over. The fire of patriotism flamed high, 
and in some of the States the inducement 
offered to those who would enlist to fill the 
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vacancies in the National Guard left by the 
departing volunteers was the promise that 
they should have the first chance in case 
there was a second call by the President. 
Half a million could have been secured 
as readily as the 125,000 required by 
the call. 

The Volunteer army was made up in large 
part from the half-trained forces of the 
National Guard of the States, and it was 
mustered into the service of the country as 
rapidly as possible. The progressin mobili- 
zation, however, was slow, and the gather- 
ing of an army prepared to cope with the 
eighty-thousand troops reported to be under 
the command of Blanco in Cuba was a task 
of much more difficulty than had been an- 
ticipated. There were men and material in 
abundance, but the organization of an army 
is a task that requires more. To gather 
the parts of a machine is one thing; to put 
it together is another. That requires skill 
and time. | 

The report for the month closes with 
about twenty thousand troops, mostly of 
the regular army, gathered at Tampa, ready 
for the invasion of Cuba; about two thirds 
of the volunteers mustered into the service 
of the United States, but scattered through- 
out over a large extent of territory; and a 
considerable force gathered dt Chicka- 
mauga. About six or seven thousand 
troops have been gathered at San Fran- 
cisco for the invasion and occupation of the 
Philippines, and will probably be on the sea 
when this magazine appears. The men are 


of excellent material for soldiers, strong, 
energetic, intelligent, and earnest, lacking 
only experience to make as good troops as 
the world can show. 
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ALBAY, A TYPICAL PHILIPPINE TOWN 


MANILA AND THE PHILIPPINES 


THE GARDEN SPOT OF THE EARTH | 


By ARTHUR TAPPAN MARVIN 


HE Philippines, discovered by 
Magellan in 1521, are a 
group of some twelve hun- 
dred islands containing an 
area of about one hundred 
and fifty thousand square 
miles. The two largest are 
Luzon and Mindanao, the 
former 41,000 square miles, 
and the latter 33,000. For 
the most part the rest are 

7: nothing but bare volcanic 

= rocks. 

Although the Spaniards 
have been in nominal 
possession of the islands since the reign 
of Philip the Second, they have never 
made any serious attempt to bring the abo- 
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riginal tribes, of whom there are five to 
seven million, undertheirrule. The natives 
of the northern parts of Luzon have always 
been independent; while in Mindanao and 
Sulu, the Spanish authority has been limited 
to the coast regions. The aborigines are a 
handsome brown people with long straight 
hair, and Malay features; though there is 
smaller race, with woolly heads and darker 
skins, whom the Spaniards call Negritos. 
The brown-complexioned people are grouped 
into many tribes, which often display marked 
differences of appearance and habit. The 
northern division of the archipelago is thus 
occupied by various tribes of Itocans; the 
central parts by the Tagals, and the south- 
ern regions by the Visaians. The Tagals 
display the greatest energy and intelligence, 
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while the Visaians are the most gentle and 
handsome. 
zos, or half-breeds, form a small but import- 
ant class, and are the richest and most en- 
terprising among the native population. 
The most populous and prosperous prov- 


ince of the islands takes its name from the. 


fortifications; and though the name of Ma- 
nila is now given to the capital of the Phil- 
ippine islands, it is only the fort and garrison 
occupied by the authorities to which it was 
originally applied. Manila is situated on 
the left bank of river Pasig, while the dis- 
trict of Binondo on the right bank is the 
business and residence quarter. Manila 


In the larger cities the mesti-. 
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proper is surrounded by a wall, which, how- 
ever, of late years has been suffered to fall 
into decay, and is very little better than a 
gigantic ruin. The palace fills one side of 
a public plaza, and the cathedral another 
side. The plaza is adorned with the glori- 
ous vegetation of the tropics,— leaves of 
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all shades, from the brightest yellow to the 
deepest green, and flowers of marvelous 
splendor. The port is amongst the most 
important of the Eastern world, and is 
known for the splendor of its religious pro- 
cessions; for its cigars, its hemp, its sugar, 
its Aina cloth and handkerchiefs,’and for 
the insatiate love of the natives ‘for the 
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sport of cock-fighting. In this diversion, 
some days, as much as one hundred thou- 
sand dollars change hands as the result of 
a single main; and as much as two thou- 
sand dollars has been paid for a victorious 
cock. 

Manila within the wall, with its seventeen 
spacious streets crossing at right angles, isa 
dull and quiet place, a strange contrast to 
the bustle of the commercial quarters across 
the river. The streets of Binondo during 
business hours, though their busy look is 
familiar to the American, are yet in many 
respects, a novel sight. Every one carries 
an umbrella, or wears a peculiar hat, to 
shield himself from the fierce rays of the 
sun. The shady side of the street is sought 
by those who are compelled to move about, 
while in the shadow of every house a group 
of idlers can be seen smoking their cigars, 
and boasting of the prowess of their game 
cocks, which they carry with them, and 
never tire of praising. The favorable pre- 
possession, which Manila’s picturesque ap- 
pearance from the sea gives, one is pretty 
sure to be lost on entering, unless you have 
a supreme indifference to dirt; for like all 
Eastern cities, Manilais dirty. While a few 
houses are elegantly built after the Mexican 
style, the majority of them are poor affairs; 
little more than huts thatched with plantain 
or bamboo. Among the most noticeable 
buildings in the city is the cathedral, which 
was begun in 1654 and completed in 1672. 
It is two hundred and forty feet in length, 
and sixty in breadth, and has fourteen bells, 
which are almost constantly pealing forth 
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their clear metallic notes. In this building 
fifty-two seats, set apart for the aristocracy, 
are elaborately carved, and are spoken of 
throughout the East as marvels of beauty 
and elegance. The Governor’s palace is 
another very conspicuous building. It was 
reconstructed in 1690, and fills a consider- 
able space. There is a handsome hall of 
audience, and many of the departments of 
government have their principal offices 
within its walls. Like all houses in Manila, 
it has for windows sliding frames fitted 
with concha shells, or plates of semi-trans- 
parent oysters, which admit a soft, mellow 
light, and are impervious to the sunbeams. 
The houses are comfortably furnished, but 
never, as is the custom with us, crowded 
with superfluities, and one rarely sees car- 


pets or mats upon the floors. 


The Calsada is a broad road a little be- 
yond the walls of the fortress, and is the 
gathering place of the opulentclasses. From 
five o’clock P. M., until the shades of night 
have closed over the city, it is crowded with 
carriages, horsemen, and strollers, whose 
mutual salutations seem to occupy their 
whole attention. The constant taking off 
of hats in response to greetings gives the 
moving mass a comically automatic look. 
Every other evening the government band, 
of native musicians led by a European, plays 
for several hours for the gratification of 
the promenaders. The moment the sun 
sinks behind the hills in the rear of the 
city, the church bells announce the time 
for vespers, and everybody uncovers his 
head, and stands for a moment or two in a 
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devotional attitude. Many of them drop 
upon their knees, clasp their hands before 
their faces, and mutter an inarticulate 
prayer, after which the promenade begins 
again. 

Binondo is connected with Manila proper 
by means of eight massive bridges. This 
suburb is really the most important and op- 
ulent town in the Philippine islands, and 
the real commercial capital. Two thirds of 
the houses are substantially built of stone, 
brick and tiles, while the rest are like the 
houses in Manila. The views on all sides 
from the principal bridge,the Puente Grande, 
are fine; whether of the wharves, ware- 


houses, and busy population, on the right 


bank, or of the fortifications, churches, 
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convents, and public walks, on the left. 

Among the most remarkable sights of Bi- 
nondo are the cigar manufactories. They 
are managed by government, and severe 
penalties are imposed upon any who dare to 
encroach upon the government monopoly. 
Tho tobacco plant grows luxuriantly in all 
the islands. Some of it is of good quality, 
but by far the greater portion is poor,— a 
wagon load does not contain as much 
strength as a “chaw” of Virginia “nigger 
head.” There are between twenty and 
twenty-five thousand persons employed in 
the manipulation of the tobacco after it 
reaches the city from the plantations, and 
by far the greater proportion of these are 
girls, ranging from ten years of age to that 
indefinite period that follows twenty years. 
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The chatting and bustling of four or five 
thousand women ought to be enough to set 
any man crazy, yet the superintendent of 
the manufactories is a hale, hearty, and 
sensible fellow. The noise made by hand- 
ling the tobacco is distracting enough, but 
when aided and abetted by five thousand 
female tongues the result cannot be im- 
agined or described. After the labors of 
the day are over the employees take their 
departure from the factory in droves. A 
portion of them proceed to that portion of 
the bay set apart for bathing, where they 
plunge in and enjoy themselves. While the 
natives are anything but cleanly people, 
they certainly bathe as frequently as any 
with whom I am acquainted. I fear that 


while they are fond of water they have a 
horror of soap. Every evening, between 
sundown and dark, or by moonlight, thou- 
sands of the humbler folk come down to the 
beach to bathe and sport in the surf. Here 
men and women, old and young, married and 
single, with no more clothes on than when 
they came into the world, can be seen, 
shouting and laughing, jumping and plung- 
ing, swimming and diving, and having a jolly 
good time. They do not conduct themselves 
any more indecorously than the bathers at 
Newport or Long Branch, and no scandal 
seems to be caused by their habit of nude 
bathing. 

These islands contain an estimated popu- 
lation of seven million, nearly all of whom 
are natives. The Chinese number between 
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three and four hundred thousand, the Euro- 
peans probably not more than five or six 
thousand, and the Americans a few hun- 
dred. The mixed races form a numer- 
ous and influential portion of the inhabi- 
tants; the majority of the merchants and 
landed proprietors belong to this class, and 
most of the subordinate offices of the gov- 
ernment are filled by them. There are 
many descendants of Chinese by native 
women, but the paternal type seems so to 
absorb the maternal that the children, for 
whole generations, bear the strongly-marked 
characteristics which distinguish the genu- 
ine native of the Flowery Kingdom. They 
inherit the industrious and speculative spirit 
of their Chinese fathers, and most of them 
have acquired riches and lands; and the 
largest part of the retail trade is in their 
hands. They form the middle class. Their 
prosperity and better education produce 
the natural result, and their moral and in- 
tellectual character is far superior to that 
of the Indians. They are luxurious in 
their dress, more elegant than the Indians, 
and excel them in attention to religious 
duties; but they preserve most of their 
habits of life. 

The Indians are lazy, and cultivate but 
little land, and that in a manner which does 
not cause it to yield anything like a full 
crop. A little additional labor produces so 
much that the smallest impulse gives great 
results, especially when employed over a 
vast extent. Indigo yields nearly one hun- 
dred per cent upon the capital used in its 
cultivation, while cocoa returns ninety per 
cent. Many years ago several persons be- 
gan the cultivation of coffee, and received 
from the venture a good return. 
species of wild civet which abounds in the 
islands was found to be very fond of carry- 
ing off the berries to eat; and they were 
thus dropped throughout the land until 
there is scarcely a valley or hill-side where 
the coffee bush is not found flourishing in- 
digenously, and yielding excellent coffee. 
In fact, by far the largest part of Manila 
coffee sent to the United States is gathered 
by the natives from wild bushes. Pepper 


and cassia grow wild in many of the islands, 
and the natives can at almost any time 
“raise the wind” by going into the jungle 
and fetching out some of the riches which 
Nature bountifully provides. Melons, cucum- 
bers, garlics, onions, and a great variety of 
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vegetables, were introduced from Mexico, 
and are now found in all parts of the islands. 
Tobacco was introduced under the patron- 
age of the government, and has become the 
most important source of revenue. Sugar 
is quite extensively grown, and if the peo- | 
ple had the energy of the Anglo-Saxon they 
could produce enough to supply the world. 
The sugar, as it is sent into Manila, has 
more the appearance of dirty, wet sand- 
than of a commodity. Some years ago the 
Chinese took hold of this branch of indus- 
try, and the supply has since annually 
increased. The consumption of rice is uni- 
versal, and it is of far more general produc- 
tion than any other article of food. It is 
estimated to give an average yearly profit 
of from twelve to twenty per cent. There 
are several varieties, but they may be 
classed under the two general heads of 
water and mountain rice. The water rice is 
cultivated in the same way asin other parts 
of the world. The dry rice is usually sown 
earlier than the water rice,— at the end of 
May. Itisscattered broadcast on the hills; 
has to be hoed and weeded, and is ripened 
in from three to four months. It is har- 
vested ear by ear, and fully one third of 
the crop is wasted in consequence of the 
shiftless way in which the harvesting is 
conducted. 

Of the vegetation of the Philippine is- 
lands the bamboo is the most extensive, the — 
most useful, and the most beautiful. The 
graceful brakes of the cane are among the 
most charming decorations of the islands, 
and are scattered with great profusion and 
variety on the sides of the streams and 
rivers, on hills and plains. They are always 


_ to be found near the homes of the natives. 
Waving their light branches at the smallest 


breeze, they give perpetual life to the land- 
scape, while they are of daily service to 
the people. The bamboo is used for an in- 
finite variety of purposes, and it is esti- 
mated that the palace in which the World’s 
Exposition was made at Paris could be filled 
with the different varieties. The native 
hemp or abica is one of the most important 
products of the islands. It is the fiber of 
one of the plantain family, and is indige- 
nous to Mindanao, where large quantities 
are collected by the natives and sent to mar- 
ket. It is cultivated in Luzon and some of 
the other islands. The finer qualities are 
in considerable demand for wearing ap- 
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parel. It grows on high grounds in rich 
soil, and is propagated by seeds. It is like 
the other plants of the banana tribe, but 
its fruit is very much smaller. The fiber is 
derived from the stem, and the plant attains 
the height of from fifteen to twenty feet. 
The best Manila hemp ought to be white, 
dry, and of a long and fine fiber. This is 
known at Manila by the name of lupis; the 
second quality they call bandala. 
Cocoa-nut trees flourish and contribute to 
the comfort and prosperity of the natives; 
trunks, branches, leaves, fruit, and all, are 
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The sugar cane thrives well. It is planted 
after the French fashion, by sticking the 
piece diagonally into the ground. Some, 
finding the cane has suffered in time of 
drought, have adopted other modes. It 
comes to perfection in a year, and they sel- 
dom have two crops from the same piece 
of land unless the season is favorable. 
There are many kinds of cane cultivated, 
but that grown in the valley of Pampanga 
is thought to be the best. It is a small 
seed variety from four to five feet high, and 
not thicker than the thumb. 
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turned to account. Oil, wine, and spirits, 
are made from itsjuices. The fibers of the 
leaves are manufactured into cloth, and the 
fiber of the fruit into brushes. A Spanish 
writer says that the Indian wants nothing 
but his cocoanut palm garden for his com- 
fortable support. The tree will give him 
his water, wine, oil, vinegar, food, cord, 
cups, brushes, building materials, black 
paint, soap, roofing for his house, strings 
for his rosaries, tow, red dye, medicine, 
plaster for his wounds, light fire, and many 
other necessities. It produces fruit after 
seven years’ growth. 


A recent report of United States Consul 
Williams gives a statistical account of the 
commerce of the islands. He says:— 


During the quarter ended December 31, 1897, there 
were exported from these islands to the United States 
and Great Britain 216,898 bales of hemp (280 pounds 
per bale), of which 138,792 bales went to the United 
States and only 78,106 bales to.-Great Britain. During 
the year 1897 there was an increase in the export of 
hemp from the Philippines to Continental Europe of 
19,741 bales; to Australia, 2192 bales: to China, 28 
bales; to Japan, 2628 bales; and to the United States, 
133,896 bales —a total increase of 158,485 bales, 
while to Great Britain there was a decrease of 22,348 
bales. Thus, of increased shipments from the Philip- 
pines, those to the United States were 544 per cent 
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greater than to all other countries combined. Of the 
total exports of hemp from the Philippines for the 
ten years ended 1897, amounting to 6,528,965 bales 
(914,055 tons), 41 per cent went to the United States. 

During the same years the Philippine islands ex- 
ported to the United States and Europe 1,582,904 
tons of sugar, of which 875,150 tons went to the 
United States, 666,391 tons to Great Britain, and 
41,362 tons to Continental Europe; showing that of 
the total exports more than 55 per cent went to the 
United States. 

At the current values in New York of hemp (4 
cents per pound) and of raw sugar (3% cents per 
pound), the exports of these two products alone from 
these islands to the United States, during the ten 
years under review, amounted to $89,263,722 &0, or 
an average of nearly $8,926,372 per year. 


According to the British Foreign Office 
report (No. 1932, annual series, 1897), the 


total imports into the islands in 1896 were - 


valued at $10,631,250 and the exports at 
$20,175,000. The trade with several of 
the most important countries (compiled 
_ from thegespective official statistics) was:— 


Exports 


COUNTRY | Imports 


Details of trade with the United States 
during the last two years are given by the 
United States treasury as follows: — 


IMPORTS 1896 1897 
Hemp, $2,499,494 $2,701,651. 
Cane, sugar (not above No. 16)| 2,270,902) 1,199,202 
Fiber, vegetable, not hemp..... 68,8358 384,155 
Fiber, vegetable, manufactures 
Straw, manvfactures of......... 81,352. 72,137 
808 2,338 . 
Miscellaneous ......... 2... 30,035, 1,087 
| 
EXPORTS 1896 1897 
Cotton, manufactures of...... $ 9,714; $ 2164 
Oils, mineral, refined..... feces | 89,958 45,908 
| 1,500 2,239 


It should be noted that our trade is. 


really much larger (especially in the item 
of exports to the islands) than is indicated 
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by the above figures. Large quantities of 
provisions (flour, canned goods, etc.) are 
sent to Hongkong or other ports for trans- 
shipment, and are credited to those ports 
instead of to Manila. 

Of the animal and creeping things of 
these islands a book might be written, but 
I must content myself with a bare allusion 
to many of them. Oxen, swine, buffaloes, 
deer, goats, sheep, apes, monkeys, squirrels, 
bats, dogs, rats, boa-constrictors, and many 
others, are found in various stages of 
domesticity and wildness. 

Near the sea coast is found a small bird 
of the swallow family, not larger than the 
martin which is so common throughout the 
Western States. These little fellows are the 
birds that furnish the Chinese with that 
delicate luxury — edible birds-nests. The 
bird is uniformly dark colored, inclined to 
green on the back and blue on the breast; 
has a short, strong bill, broad at the base. 
It gathers from the coral rocks of the sea 
a glutinous weed or marine fungus, which it 
swallows and afterwards disgorges, and 
then applies with its plastic bill to the sides 
of deep caverns, both inland and on the sea 
coast, to form its nest. When complete, 
the nest is a hollow hemisphere of the 
dimensions of an ordinary orange. When 
fresh it is.of waxy whiteness, and is then 
esteemed most valuable; of second quality 
when the eggs are laid, and of third when 
the young birds have been hatched and 
grown. 

In some parts of the islands, and on the 
little islands in Laguna de Bay, are found 
thousands of “flying foxes,” or vampire 
bats. They are large fellows, and savage 
too; larger than black and tan terriers, 
with heads like a fox. They are from five 
to six feet from tip to tip. These bats 
cling to the branches of the trees during 
the day time, and when the shades of night 
have fallen over the earth they begin to 
move about in search of food. During 
these excursions they visit villages, planta- 
tions, and forests, doing a great deal of 
mischief, attacking indiscriminately all sorts 
of fruits and vegetation, which they devour 
in prodigious quantities. The natives, how- 
ever, return the compliment, and devour 
the bats with gusto. Even the white resi- 


dents of the island esteem the flesh of this 
bat a great delicacy, comparing it to hare 
and quail. 


These animals when hanging to 
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the branches draw them- 
selves together into a ball, 
and can scarcely be discov- 
ered in the midst of the 
dense foliage; but after 
gazing awhile and habitu- 
ating the eye to the sur- 
rounding objects, you can 
make them out very dis- 
tinctly. The first one I 
saw was pointed out by one 
of the Indian guides. I 
was not more than ten 
feet from him, and could 
not resist the temptation 
to draw my revolver and 
send a Colt’s bullet to 
awaken him from his 
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slumbers. The ball was well directed, 
and the animal fell to the ground, wounded 
but not killed. The Indians rushed for- 
ward, and with clubs succeeded in quiet- 
ing the fellow. The detonation of the re- 
port was almost deafening; it rolled across 
the waters until it struck the bluff on 
the opposite shore, whence it was hurled 
back in the shape of a trumpet echo, and 
then from all points of the compass the 
echo came to us. The colony of bats, 
aroused by the strange noise, flew about 
uttering a savage sort of chattering that 
fairly made the flesh creep, and caused us 
to fear that some of them might, in their 
blind flight, fly against us and tear us with 
their long, sharp claws. 

The natives use in the fields the domesti- 
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cated buffalo, but from the 
great slowness of its mo- 
tions and its exceeding 
restlessness under the heat 
of the climate, it is ill 
adapted to agricultural 
labors; but the natives and 
Chinese are fond of them, 
notwithstanding they de- 
mand much labor and 
trouble in bathing them 
during the great heat. 
This is absolutely neces- 
sary, or the animal will be- 
come so fretful as to be 
unfit for use. If it were 
not for this the buffalo 
would be most effective. 
He requires little food, 
and that of the coarsest kind; his strength 
surpasses that of the stoutest ox; andheis 
admirably adapted for rice and paddy fields. 
The wild buffalo is quite different from the 


domesticated animal; it is a terrible creat- 


ure, chasing the hunter as soon as it gets 
sight of him, and trying to transfix him 
with its terrible horns. 

Snakes are plentiful in all the islands in 
the archipelago. Some of them are harm- 
less, but others are poisonous to such a de- 
gree that their bite causes death in a few 
moments. One of the most poisonous is 
known by the name of damonapoly. It is 
about the size of the American rattlesnake, 
and is remarkably active. In a plant re- 
sembling the Seneca snake root the native 
has an antidote for its poison, but it must 
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be applied immediately or death will make 
it useless. Boas are also found in many of 
the islands. Some of them are of enormous 
size, and have been known to crush and 
swallow a native; but generally they are 
not more than ten or twelve feet long. 
There is also another variety, the name of 
which I have forgotten, which grows to the 
length of eight or ten feet. It is fond of 
getting into houses, and has often been 
found in beds which the owners were about 
to get into. These snakes are not poison- 
ous, and in fact, were it not for their dis- 
position to be a little too affectionate, they 
would not cause any great deal of trouble. 
Centipedes, lizards, and spiders,— large and 
poisonous,— are also found in great quan- 
tities; while there is a species of ant which 
creates a general famine when it makes its 
appearance in any particular portion of the 
island. They appear suddenly in countless 
numbers, and after devastating the region 
— destroying everything -— as suddenly dis- 
appear, leaving no trace of the course they 
have taken. At times the plantations are 
visited by locusts in such hordes that they 
destroy all vegetation. 


There is an immense variety of gallina- 
ceous fowls, pigeons and other birds, some 
of which are very beautiful. At Laguna de 
Bay, near the head of the Pasig river, im- 
mense numbers of ducks are hatched by the 
heat of the hot springs. The eggs are 
placed in nests made from bamboo and 
paddy leaves, which are covered and then left 
to float on the water until they are hatched. 

Fireflies illuminate the forests at night. 
There are some trees to which they attach 
themselves in preference to others. Few 
objects are more beautiful than a bush or 
tree lighted by these glancing stars. The 
brilliant creatures seem to have a wonder- 
ful sympathy with one another, sometimes 
kindling all together into a sudden blaze of 
beautiful fire of a light and delicate green, 
and ee suddenly extinguishing the 
whole. 


~~ One cannot but be struck with the grand 


severity and magnificent beauty of the pri- 
meval forests in these islands; they are sel- 
dom penetrated, and nothing but the hum 
of the insect, the song of the wild birds, 
or the scream of the wild beasts, disturbs 
the silence. 


SEA DREAMS 


I STOOD upon the sandy shore 
Where wind and wave break evermore 
And gray wings whirl and dart, | 
And this I dreamed, that naught might be 
Wilder than the wind and wings and sea 
Save my own beating heart. 


I stood upon the midnight shore 

Where starlight drifts forevermore 
Over the lonely sea, 

And this I dreamed, that older far 

Than wind or wave or night or star 


Was my own spirit free. 


Martha T. Tyler 
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AN IRRIGATED OLIVE ORCHARD 


IRRIGATION IN CALIFORNIA 


By JAMES A. WAYMIRE 


_| HE subject of irrigation has 
s been so often considered 
solely with reference 
to the interest of the 
, speculator in land, and 

*- the result has so often 
disappointing, that 
people who do not take 
| time to reflect are apt 
to form an erroneous impression as to 
the importance of this great science. It 
has been disappointing to the land specula- 
tor because he has been short-sighted in 
his plans, and has been too impatient to 
reap his profits. In the nature of things 
the application of water to land for the 
production of crops, whether of grain or of 
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fruit, requires intelligence and care, and 
necessitates the employment of competent 
labor. Asa rule the owner of large tracts 
of land desires to sell, but is not contented 
with reasonable prices. He does not wish 
to cultivate the soil; he wants to turn it 
into money, and leave the cultivation to 
purchasers. He is often unwilling to incur 
the expense even of colonization. Sales of 
such land, or of any lands indeed, can be 
made at present only with great difficulty. 
This is because of the universal depression 
incident to the unprecedented financial 
difficulties from which we are now recov- 
ering. 

The cultivation of the soil under irriga- 
tion may be properly termed intensive 
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cultivation. It requires thoughtful consider- 
ation as to the amount of water suitable to 
the different soils and to the growth of dif- 
ferent plants. Careful experiments must 
be made year after year. The effect of 
water upon different kinds of fruit, grains, 
and grasses; the best means of applying 
the water, and the best time to apply it; 
all demand a degree of attention and skill 
which call upon the farmer for the exercise 
of his highest intellectual powers. Indeed, 
irrigation will afford a field for the most 
highly educated men and women. It will 
become a profession as learned as the law 
or medicine, and far more useful. Our 
common schools, high schools, and even the 
University, cannot perform greater service 
to the State than to lead the people, by 
competent and practical instruction, into 
a successful practise of this ancient art. 
The irrigation of land is one of the most 
ancient of all arts. It is older than civil- 
ization. The Creator of mankind was the 
first teacher; and the people of Egypt were 
the first to profit by the teaching. In the 
annual overflow of the Nile we see the 
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resulted 
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method by which a rainless country has. 
been rendered continuously fertile for thou- 
sands of years, supporting a dense -popula- 
tion, whose irrigated lands constituted the 
granary of the ancient world; and in modern 
times, since the British occupation— during | 
the last fifteen years—a more intelligent 
and extensive application of irrigation has 
in an increase of population 
amounting to nearly fifty per cent, while 
the output of the soil has been more than 
quadrupled. Other ancient nations, such as 
Arabia, India, China, Japan, Mexico, and 
Peru, have practised irrigation for so far 
back that the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary.” | 

It is said by good authority that one half 
the population of the world is supported 
from irrigated lands. The Anglo-Saxon 
has not been accustomed to irrigation. 
Occupying a region where there is a copious 
rainfall, he has not found it necessary to 
resort to the artificial application of water. 
In the United States the acquisition of Cal- 
ifornia and the territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi has brought this subject to his at- 
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tention, and he is now rapidly mastering it, 
as he does all other difficult problems. In 
California we have an area of about one 
hundred million acres, of which about 40 
per cent is said to be arable land. The 
other 60 per cent constitutes a great chain 
of mountains, which runs from north to 
south nearly seven hundred miles and in 
the northern parts sweep westward and fol- 
low the coast the full length of the State. 
Much of this mountainous region will be 
utilized for the production of grasses and 
fruits; but its principal service will be as 
an inexhaustable store-house of minerals 
and an unfailing reservoir for the irrigation 
of the valleys below. Of the arable lands 
of the State, three fourths are arid, and all 
of it will be benefited by irrigation. In 
France and other European countries great 
expense has been profitably incurred in the 
irrigation of land where the rainfall is 
greater than in any portion of California. 
In the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys 
lies one of the greatest bodies of arable 
land, free from waste, in the world. It is 
perhaps equal to the inhabited portion of 
the valley of the Nile, and its climate is 
much more salubrious. 
fornia there are numerous small but ex- 
ceedingly fertile valleys absolutely depend- 
ent upon irrigation. In that section of the 
State more attention has been given to the 
subject than in the northern portion. Yet 


In Southern Cali- 
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when we come to figure up the amount of 
money expended in the irrigation of our 


lands it is surprising to find how little has 


been invested and how much has been ac- 
complished. All the enterprises under con- 
trol of private corporations have not em- 
ployed more than twenty millions of dollars 
in the aggregate. The irrigation districts, 
good, bad, and indifferent, have expended 
less than eight millious. Altogether the 
expenditures do not exceed the amount of 
capital invested in the street railroads of 
San Francisco. The capital of one water 
company — that which supplies our largest 
city —is almost equal to the capital in- 
vested in irrigation enterprises throughout 
the State. Nearly ten times as much has 
been levied in assessments for the Comstock 
lode in the State of Nevada. Yet without 
irrigation California cannot progress. Her 
cities are absolutely dependent upon the 
products of the soil. It is to state a well 
known fact to say that all wealth must 
come from the soil—the farm, the mine, 
or the forest. Most people would say that 
the most important industry of California 
is that of mining, because it has attracted 
most attention. Judged by the value of 
product, the agricultural interest is far 
more important. Statistics will show that | 
our agricultural product always exceeds 
one hundred million dollars per annum, and 
some years amounts to half as much again. 
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Our mines of gold, silver, quicksilver, cop- 
per, lead, and all other metals do not ex- 
ceed thirty millions a year. The manufac- 
tured products of the State sometimes 
exceed one hundred millions, but they in- 
clude many things which, properly speak- 
ing, should be classed as agricultural pro- 
ducts, such as flour, canned fruits, and 
lumber. | 

The present distressed condition of agri- 
culture, caused by diminished rainfall, has 
forced public attention to the subject of 
irrigation. It will not be unfortunate for 
the State if the result should be a deter- 
mination to devote more energy to the per- 
fection of our irrigation systems. Nothing 
would so much tend to successful results 
as to inculcate among the people a disposi- 
tion to quarrel less over systems than they 
have in the past. There has been too 
much litigation among private corporations 
as well as among public corporations — too 


many disputes about non-essentials. In 
other States it is a matter of common re- 
mark that there is more litigation in Cali- 
fornia than in any other place in the world. 
Our judicial system is the most extensive of 
all the States, and this is of itself an evi- 
dence that we are a litigious people. Until 
we learn to work more and fight less, our 
progress will be slow. The great purpose 
should be to find places for people willing 
to build good homes and take care of them. 
Forty acres of land supplied with water for 


irrigation and properly cultivated with diver- 


sified crops, is sufficient to make any family 
independent. People in this State should 
learn to be content, as they are in other 


States, with that amount of land which is— 


sufficient for their actual needs. The 
Anglo-Saxon’s greed for broad acres is pro- 
verbial; and the Californian has had a very 
bad attack of the disease. Let us hope 
that he may be cured of it by irrigation. 
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MODERN IMPROVEMENTS IN IRRIGATION 


By CHARLES K. BENHAM 


THE p present dry year, one of the worst 

in the recorded history of the State, 
is not followed by the total prostration of 
the agricultural and mining interests of the 
community for several reasons. Chief 
among these is the fact that irrigating 
ditches and irrigating machinery have helped 
out whole districts which, without them, 
would have raised no crop atall,.and where 
all the operations of mining requiring a 
flow of water would have been absolutely 
suspended. 

In the OVERLAND for September, 1895, 
the works of one of the largest of the ex- 
tensive ditch companies was described, 
where the waters of the Stanislaus river 


_were largely diverted from their channel 


and spread on the fertile San Joaquin 


plains. The further history of that enter-— 
_ prise has not been without record of finan- 


cial troubles, largely, it is said, because 
the management has been in hands un- 
accustomed to large.business propositions; 
but also due in a measure to the seasons of 
abundant rainfall in these intervening 
years. This year should prove the great 
value of the scheme, and it should help to 
save from many losses the lands under its 
flow. 

But it is not only great ditch schemes 
and irrigation district work that have helped 
the farmers in this time of need. They 
have in many cases helped themselves by 
diversifying their crops so that a failure of 
rain that is death to the growing grain 
still leaves the fruit and other products a 
living chance. 

And machinery has been found that helps 
the farmer to help himself. Few regions 
in the great central valleys of California 
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are not underlaid by water bearing strata, 
and by borings, more or less deep, water 
can nearly always he had. This water is 
not always found in spouting wells, but often 
has to be pumped to be useful. 

The progress which has been made in the 
invention and manufacture of irrigating 
machinery during the last ten years has 
been such as to keep this branch of mechan- 
ical development well abreast of the spirit 
of the times. Problems in irrigation, which 
only a few years ago appeared insoluble, 
are today mastered with an ease which 
would be marvelous in a less wonderful age 
than ourown. This is due to a great ex- 
tent to the increasing perfection of the 
centrifugal pump, which, occupying a space 
no larger than an ordinary tea chest, is 
capable of throwing millions of gallons a 
day to any height. Easily transported from 
one part of the farm to another, capable 
of being lowered to the bed of a creek or 
to the bottom of a pit, the need for large 
irrigation ditches on the ranch has been to 
a large extent removed; while many dis- 
tricts far beyond the natural reach of a flow 
of surface water, can be as extensively 
irrigated as those on a main ditch or flume 
running from the Sierra. In works of this 
kind such firms as the Krogh Manufacturing 
company, Parke & Lacy Company, and the 
UnionIron Works, have achieved some results 
which seem little short of miraculous. 

Side by side with a development of the 
centrifugal pump has gone the perfecting 
of small engines of the gasoline type. 
These engines, started up without delay or 
preparation, without waste of fuel, requir- 
ing little care, and yet running for hours 
without any attention, have made irrigation 


st 


possible where a few years ago it would 
have been considered the wildest dream to 
imagine it. A case in point is in the Santa 
Clara valley, near San José, where a plant was 
recently installed by the Union Gas Engine 
Company, of this city, consisting of a six- 
inch compound centrifugal pump set in the 
bottom of a pit eighty-seven feet below the 
surface of the ground. There were two 
ten-inch bored wells over one hundred feet 
deep in the bottom of this pit. While the 
pump is at work the water draws down to 
twenty feet in these walls; so that the en- 
tire raise is one hundred and ten feet. Yet 
by actual measurement the pump is throw- 
ing seven hundred and fifty gallons a minute 


or forty-five thousand gallons an hour at a 


cost of sixty cents. This is but one of 
many examples of similar work being done 
by these machines. And the Hercules Gas 
Engine is another machine of excellent 
record in all these matters. San Francisco 
makes bold claims to be the leader in this 
branch of industry, as she certainly is in 
all sorts of mining machinery. 

Windmills, too, help out much in the 
matter of irrigating. Owing to the strong 
westerly winds during all the dry season, 
they are peculiarly available for this pur- 
pose. Messrs. Woodin & Little of San 
Francisco make a machine of this descrip- 
tion, which, while not so picturesque as the 
mills that add to, the landscape of Holland, 
are yet quite as well adapted to their work. 

The possibilities thus opened up to the 
California farmer areendless. The drought 
of this year will doubtless have the good 
effect of forcing the attention of agricul- 
turists to the advantages offered them by 
the ingenuity and skill of mechanics. 
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THE WHISPERING GALLERY 


By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


Some truths may be proclaimed from the housetop; 
- Others may be spoken by the fireside; 
Still others must be whispered. in the ear of a friend. 


ONE evening when we were sitting in the Arbor of Abstraction and looking at 


“The orange gates of sunset half vine 
And burning inward as the glory grew,” 


Miss Reveline iia for criticism a new photograph of herself. Elacott and I were 
interested at once; for Miss Ravaline is (to my thinking, at least) very handsome, and 
this picture was the work of the best photographer in the State. I say “handsome” 
with a specific méaning, for I make a definite classification of women in regard to per- 
sonal appearance. Beginning with the least desirable, my scale runs thus: Repulsive, 
Ugly, Homely, Plain, Pretty, Wholesome, Handsome, Beautiful. That is my facial octave. 
But it has one irregularity; for to my eyes no woman is beautiful all the time. She may 
be handsome every day in the year, and every hour in the day; but she is beautiful only 
in special crises, and then she never is conscious of the fact. 

When I had said this while looking at Miss Ravaline’s portrait, Elacott said that 
might all be true, but he had not thought of it before — at least, not in a methodical way 
—and he feared it was a little too abstract for his immediate comprehension. Would I 
not give a few examples? 

“Certainly,” said I, “Features and complexion may make a woman handsome, but it 
requires something more to render her beautiful.” 

“Of course — animation,” said Elacott. 

“She may have animation also,” said I, “and still not be beautiful. It requires a 
moral and intellectual element, with some circumstance that makes it shine out for a lit- 
tle while in full splendor. I believe it is Poe who lays down the maxim that there can be 
no such thing as a long poem; that the fine frenzy or lyric exaltation which makes real 
poetry is necessarily short-lived, and that what is called a long poem can be at best but 
a series of short ones. I think he is right, and the same rule applies to my definition of 
a beautiful face.” . | 

“‘ Perhaps you can recall two or three examples — or at least one — unless you would 
rather not,” said Miss Ravaline, with more significance in her manner than in her words. 
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“TI know what you are thinking of,” said I. “It has very naturally occurred to you 
that every man would think the moment when a certain ‘yes’ was uttered, heard by him — 
alone, was the moment when the utmost of womanly beauty flashed upon his vision. That 
is very probable, but I cannot speak from experience. Yet even that may be subject to 
a little discount because of the lover’s imagination, which is only too ready to supply 
whatever may be lacking. But if I disappoint you in having no such tender story to 
relate, perhaps I can give an instance or two in which the actual beauty was more indis- 
putable because there was no assistance from the beholder’s imagination or preconception.” 

“That is what I should like most,” said she, “for that would be more exactly to the 
point of your argument.” 

“One of the moments of greatest Naaulie that I ever have seen on a human face,” 
said I, “was in a military hospital in war time. Three or four young ladies were serving 
there as volunteer nurses. All were comely enough; but one was exceedingly handsome 
in face and form and graceful in carriage, and had a low, melodious voice. A very dan- 
gerous contagious disease appeared in the hospital, and she happened to be standing with 
her face toward me when the surgeon announced the fact to her and advised her to leave 
at once. ‘No, Doctor,’ said she quietly, “there will be all the greater need of me here.’ 
I have since seen the finest sculpture of the foreign galleries, and all that the greatest 
painters have been able to put into the aspect of their madonnas, but never such beauty 
as shone at that moment in the face of that American girl. It seemed to me that she 
must possess all the manly qualities as well as all the womanly ones — the absolute per- 
fection that is often imagined at a distance, but is seldom found on close inspection, in 
flower or leaf or any living thing — a glory that we consider not of earth, simply because 
the earth has so much that is not glorious.” 

“You appear to require the heroic element for your ideal of the highest beauty,” 
said Miss Ravaline. “What are those women to do into whose lives the rare a 
nities for heroism never come?” 

“T suppose they will have to be content with being merely handsome,” I answered, 
taking another look at the photograph. “But am inclined to believe that opportunities 
for heroism come into every life.” | | aa 

“Doubtless they do,” said she, slipping the photograph under her handkerchief; “but 
it is not always the same kind of heroism. In the lives of women especially, it is most 
likely to be the kind that expresses itself in long and patient endurance, with no marked 
turning points of devotion or special moments either of suffering or of triumph. It does 
not fall to the lot of many men, even, to be able to exclaim with Dobell’s wounded 


hero :— 
Oh, to feel a life of deed was emptied out to feed 


That fire of pain that burned so brief a while — 
That fire from which I come as the dead come - 
Forth from the irreparable tomb, 

Or as a martyr on his funeral pile 

Heaps up the burdens other men do bear 

Through years of segregated care, 

And takes the total load upon his shoulders broad, 
And steps from earth to God ! 


“But I wonder,” she continaed, while she looked inquiringly at me, “that you ever 
allowed that beautiful and heroic face to get out of your sight.” 
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“Tt belonged to some one else,” I answered, “and yet I may say I was the last one 
that saw it.” 
“Where was that?” 


“ At the portal of another world.” 

“Tt is always so,” said Elacott; and I. observed that Miss Ravaline at once turned 
her head and looked musingly at the sunset. 

“Have you no other than heroic examples to illustrate your theory?” said Elacott. 

“Yes, quite a number; and some of them were not even helped out by personal 
acquaintance or knowledge of the causes. I remember once riding in a European rail- 
way train when we stopped at a small station in a pretty country. As we drew up, I 
observed a remarkably handsome woman standing in the doorway of the station-house and 
looking with an anxious, almost sad expression at the train. Vines had grown up at each 
side of the doorway, met above it, and hung in festoons. She was set as a fine picture 
in a pretty frame, and the sunshine struck her at just the proper angle to show her to 
the best advantage. While I was looking at her, the whole appearance of her face sud- 
denly changed, as if some one whom she had expected and yet not expected had stepped 
from the train she was watching. The sunlight bursting through a cloud would be a 
poor comparison. I can only say, it was soul suddenly coming to the surface. In a 
fraction of a minute I had lost sight of her, and I never saw her again; but the picture 
remains with me forever, though I have not learned its story.” 

“I have sometimes witnessed analogous landscape effects, especially from mountain- 
tops, when the whole world was momentarily turned into a romantic dream,” send Elacott, 
‘but I never thought of looking for them in a human face.” 

“IT should suppose a face must have not only a character but a kistory behind it, 
before it could present such a phenomenon, : said Miss Ravaline. 

~ “Doubtless it is so,” said I, ‘ though I remember one instance in which the face was 
so young that it could hardly have had any history, except the tremendous piece of per- 
sonal history that was made on the instant.” 

As they begged me to tell. the story, I told it, though with much reluctance, for 
childhood heroism is the most pathetic thing in the world. 

“‘T had always wanted to ride on a locomotive, and at length my wish was gratified. 
We were rumbling along, at about half speed, across a bridge which was used also as a 
foot-bridge. At one side the track we were on approached the railing at an angle which 
brought it finally so close that there was not room for a person to stand between. A 
little girl, poorly dressed, in charge of.a chubby boy still smaller than herself, had 
strayed upon the bridge, to look through the bars of the railing at the rushing river 
beneath. She was caught in the fatal angle, and discovered her danger when it was too 
late to.save both herself and her charge. She comprehended the situation, and with a 
vigorous effort thrust the little boy forward to a point where the passage was just wide 
enough for his safety, and the next instant lost her own life. If this had been on the 
engineer’s side of the locomotive, possibly he might have seen the danger and stopped 
in time to avert the catastrophe, but I doubt it. I had seen the children before we 
reached them, but did not realize the narrowness of the passage, and gave no-alarm. I 
was looking directly into the little girl’s upturned face when the end came, and saw more 
in it that I ever have seen in any human countenance, before or since,— and I Have seen 
the greatest actors and many of the world’s most famous beauties and heroes. But | 
assure you I would be willing to lose all the knowledge I have gained and have cherished 
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of the noble possibilities in human character, if with it I could efface that one memory. 


Sometimes I am almost driven mad by the suggestion that I ought somehow to have pre- — 


vented the sacrifice that I witnessed so helplessly.” 

My friends were silent after this recital, and I thought I saw tears in their eyes, 
till Elacott abruptly changed the subject. 

“We were invited to criticise Miss Ravaline’s new photograph,” said he, “‘and we 
appear to have forgotten all about it. What has become of it?” | 

“Never mind that now,” said she; “it would be but a poor empty and meaningless 
face, after the stories we have heard.” : 

“I suppose there is no harm in talking about portraits in general,” said Elacott. 
“The thing that oftenest strikes me, in looking at them, is, that so few people know how 
to pose for a picture — or perhaps I should say that so few artists know how to pose a 


subject.” 
“Perhaps you don’t realize,” said I, “that when the photographer places his finger 


on the corner of the camera and says, ‘ Now fix your eyes about there, and look cheerful,’ 
the subject naturally asks himself what there can be in the aspect of a wooden box to 


inspire cheerfulness.” 
“T do not forget that,” said Elacott, “but the grossest errors are in the accessories. 


Your ordinary photographer — and perhaps, also, your ordinary subject — appears to 
think it clever art to put in suggestive accessories; as, for instance, that a clergyman 
should be represented with a bible in his hand, or an author with a pen, or a Free Mason 
wearing his apron. That is exactly what they should not do. If we are interested in a 
portrait, it is generally because of personal friendship, or to bring the subject for the 
moment apparently within the pale of such friendship. And we would not care to have 
our clerical friend call upon us with a bible in his hand; and if an author came with his 


pen in his hand, we should call it insufferable conceit. When he presents himself in - 


ordinary costume, with no implements of his trade and no badges of his accomplishments, 
he stands. with simple dignity on the base of his own character; but when he hangs out 


those signs, he appeals for consideration because of his office or his profession or the © 


medals of honor that have been bestowed upon him.” 
“But do you not think,” I suggested, “that the accessories wtiich suggest the things 


of every-day life, or the careless ease of leisure hours, often relieve a picture of stiffness 


and give it a pleasing familiarity?” 
“Most emphatically I do not,” said he. “Those are seen: worse than the profes- 


sional labels. For instance, I have seen a portrait of a recently famous author sitting at 


his desk writing, with a cigar between the fingers of his left hand. To me, this is a 


double vulgarity. We may all care a great deal for a sight of so much of the intelligence 
that produces the stories as can shine out through the face; but why should we want a 


picture of the desk on which he writes? — it is just like a thousand other desks. When 


he seats himself thus for a picture, he appears to say, ‘If you don’t believe I am an 
author, just observe that I am in the very act of writing.’ And the cigar is equally ob- 
jectionable. It is all right for him to smoke, if he wants to, and all right for him to 
have a cigar in one hand while his pen is in the other, if he wants to; and we should not 
object to his enjoying a cigar while we were chatting with him. But neither should we 
object to his having bread and butter while we were lunching with him. Why not have 
his portrait taken with a piece of bread and butter in his hand? It would be no more 


ridiculous or vulgar than to parade the cigar.” 


| 
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“That reminds me,” said Miss Ravaline, “that when I meet a man smoking in the 


_ street, I always have an impulse to stop and ask him why he does not eat his dinner or 


brush his hair in the street — it would be quite as proper.” 

“You are quite correct,” said Elacott; ‘‘ but that is only one phase of the vulgariz- 
ing influence of the tobacco habit, which is every day growing more aggressive. The only 
hope of release appears to be, that, with its present rate of growth, it may in less than a 
century so increase in intensity as to kill all its devotees; and the speculative essayist of 
a future generation will identify the fabulous upas tree with the tobacco plant.” 

“T have observed one thing in many portraits,” said I, which offends me more than 
any that you have mentioned —the representing of a man as standing for his picture 
with his hand in his pocket. Perhaps they think it looks natural — I am sorry to say it 
is altogether too natural. There are not many men who can rise to make a little after- 
dinner speech without at once thrusting a hand into a pocket. No gentleman, whether 
in a picture or in reality, should ever rest his hands in his pockets. I have seen a statue 
of the noble Thackeray which represents him as standing in an awkward attitude with 
both hands in his trowsers pockets. It is painful to look at it; and I wish | could buy up 
and grind up every copy of it in existence.” 

“But is it not intended to represent him as assuming eal character of one of his 
heroes?” said Elacott. 

“Perhaps it is,” said I, “but that brings me to another point in my opinions con- 
cerning portraits. There ought to be no such thing as a portrait of an actor in a char- 
acter. The actor on the stage is a picture, which is helped out —in fact, is mainly cre- 
ated — by the dialogue and the action or situation. Buta portrait of the actor in his 
part is only a picture of a picture; and a picture of a picture never can be good art, . 
never can be pleasing. In the case of the actor, you have a man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury arrayed perhaps in a costume of the sixteenth, but without the dialogue, without 
the action, without the situation that are necessary to make the man himself appear to 
be of the sixteenth century —— hence bald incongruity and complete failure of any pleasing 
effect. When i was a boy, I came across a beautifully printed edition of Shakespeare 
with steel-plate illustrations representing famous actors in the great characters, and | 
wondered why it was so unsatisfactory. I know now. It is natural and proper that we 
should like to possess portraits of good actors as of other artists whose work we admire; 
but let them come to us in citizen’s dress, as personal friends, not in stage costume or 
attitude. I could have liked Edwin Booth, but I should not care to make a friend of 
Iago.” 
“It is time for us to go,” said Elacott, rising; “but, Miss Ravaline, where is that 
photograph which we were to criticise and have forgotten to mention?” 

“‘T have put it away,” said she. 

“But are you not going to give it to me?” said he, in apparent sincerity. 

““By no means,” she answered. “It might be well enough now, but how do I know 
what character it will represent five years hence? One should be very careful how she 
gives away her own portrait.” 

“‘T fear you have taken our discussion too seriously,” said he. 
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READERS will note with inter- 
est the announcement on another 


Our 
Thirtieth page, of our July number, with 
Birthday which we shall celebrate the 


thirtieth anniversary of the 

founding of the OVERLAND 

MONTHLY. In July, 1868, in this same department, 
vaguely but conveniently headed Erc., Bret Harte, the 
first editor, in explaining the name he had adopted for 
the magazine, thus outlined its policy and purpose:— 


“California,” — honest and direct enough [as a 
title] —is yet too local to attract any but a small 
number of readers. I might prove that there was 
safety, at least, in the negative goodness of our pres- 
ent homely Anglo-Saxon title. But is there nothing 
more? Turn your eyes to this map made a few years 
ago. Do you see this vast interior basin of the con- 
tinent, on which the boundaries of States and Terri- 
tories are less distinct than the names of wandering 
Indian tribes; do you see this broad zone reaching 
from Virginia City to St. Louis, as yet only dotted by 
telegraph stations, whose names are familiar, but of 
whose locality we are profoundly ignorant? Here 
creeps the railroad, each day drawing the West and 
East closer together. Do you think, O owner of Oak- 
land and San Francisco lots, that the vast current 
soon to pour along this narrow channel will be always 
kept within the bounds you have made for it? Will 
not this mighty Nilus overflow its banks and fertilize 
the surrounding desert? Can you ticket every pas- 
senger through to San Francisco — to Oakland — to 
Sacramento — even to Virginia City? Shall not the 
route be represented as well as the ¢ervminz’? And 
where our people travel, that is the highway of our 
thought. Will the trains be freighted only with mer- 
chandise, and shall we exchange nothing but goods? 


Will not our civilization gain by the subtle inflowing 


current of Eastern refinement, and shall we not, by 


the same channel, throw into Eastern exclusiveness - 
something of our own breadth and liberality? And if . 


so, what could be more appropriate for the title of a 
literary magazine than to call it after this broad 
highway ? 


The idea contained in this paragraph has ruled the 
policy of the OVERLAND ever since Bret Harte’s day. 
It remains, as it ever was, the magazine of the virile 
West. Its vigorous individuality, the natural product 
of environment, has made it what it is—the most 
characteristically American magazine on the conti- 
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nent; and unless it migrates bodily to the East, the 
OVERLAND of the next generation will preserve its 
present characteristics. The OVERLAND is as much a 
natural growth of the West as are the sagebrush and 
manzanita ; and it is its naturalness and indigenous 
character which have given it a unique place in litera- 
ture. Next month there will be a gathering of the 
clan of old-time eontributors. 


THE war has assumed a new 

Our phase — as seen in San Fran- 
Reception cisco. Jubilant journalists have 

of Soldiers ‘topped their red fire and rock- 

ets and their half-hourly edi- 

‘tions. The censor has hold of 

things, and the people are relieved from the exactions 
of the “extra” newsboy. But our streets still have 
a martial aspect. Some thousands of young soldiers 
have come to us from Oregon, Nebraska, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, and even from far Pennsylvania and 
New York, and unofficial California has given them a 
California welcome. The people of the State have 
waved their hats and shouted their encouragement, as 
the brave young fellows marched to their camps. But 
official California! The California as represented by 
the Budds and blossoms and dwarfed fruitage of our 
political upas tree! Fain would we hide the humilia- 
tion. Hungry troops arriving at five o’clock have been 
kept without bite or sup till eleven. Then they have 
been turned adrift in a damp and dingy warehouse, 
without fires or blankets, to shiver through a long 
night of misery toa chill daybreak of pneumonia. The 
Minnesota and Kansas boys arrived at Oakland after 
five days and nights in uncomfortable day-coaches, 
some without tasting food for eighteen hours, and 
were kept waiting at the ferry nearly three hours be- 
cause some official blunderer had forgotten to send an 
order for their transport across the bay! And all this 
time the ladies of San Francisco were waiting behind 
flower-decked tables to serve them with hot food and 
drink. To these ladies of the Red Cross Society is 
due the sole credit of redeeming our State’s reputation 
for hospitality. But for them the blundering of the 
politicians who hang on to the skirts of our incompe- 
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tent Governor would have continued ad nauseam, to 
the everlasting disgrace of the State. 3 


In splendid contrast to this 
sort of official stupidity and in- 


The 
Red Cross competence is the vigorous and 
Society intelligent beneficence of the Red 


Cross Society; though at first 
the all-pervading blight of poli- 
tics seemed to have rested on that. The Governor 
was at its head, and the first expenditure was for 
nearly $3,000 worth of surgical instruments! How 
characteristic! But with pneumonia in camp and 


hunger at the ferry, common sense came to the rescue 


with blankets and hot meals. And now every arriving 
regiment is met with food and flowers, and the smiles 
of dainty women; and the young beardless lads who 
have left home to brave danger and death on the 
other side of the world are shown that love and ten- 
. derness are not left altogether behind in the East. It 
but enhances the heartiness of the welcome that the 
hands which minister to the wants of the hungry 
troops are not hired by the day or week, but are those 
of the fairest of California’s fair daughters, trained 
only to the daintiest of tasks. The flowers which are 
pinned to the blue uniforms or pressed down the muz- 
zles of muskets, are in truth a symbol; and it is one 
which the brave boys are quick to recognize. It is 
difficult to witness. such a scene as is now common in 
the Market Street ferry house without feeling a lump 
in the throat and a moistening of the eyes. It is a 
glorification of patriotism, in which the women have 
an equal share with the men. It is no decadent nation 
that gives birth to such scenes as these; and it is 
almost worth the cost of a war to bring them forth. 


A NOTE from a Cuban arch- 
bishop to his superior, quoted in 


the San Francisco of De- 
Virginius! cember 4, 1873, reads as fol- 


lows:— 


A great jubilee fills our 
hearts when we announce to your excellency that 
among the criminals of the Virginius crew, twenty 
freely and spontaneously asked to become Catholics. 
Divine Providenee has seen fit to crown the efforts 
of our worthy priests. through this means contribut- 
ing this brilliant triumph to our holy religion. The 
prisoners were turned over to their spiritual advisers 
at eight o’clock in the morning, and shot at four in 
the afternoon, giving the priests only eight hours to 
convert the twenty. 


FIRE in our bindery last month 
destroyed not only our mailing 
list, but a part of the mail edi- 
tion of the OVERLAND, amount- 
ing to nearly ten thousand 
copies. A few singed and water-soaked magazines 


An 
Explanatio 
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were afterwards recovered from. the debris, and sent 
out to complaining subscribers, some of whom have 
since written that an ash-covered: relic was better 
than no OVERLAND at all, which was the alternative. 
We are endeavoring to supply copies to subscribers 
who have not received any, and to replace the dam- 
aged copies sent out to those who bind their OVER- 
LAND. The accident has brought some complaints, 
but it has also brought some kinder letters from 
readers who were ‘simply disappointed at the delayed 
arrival of an old friend. 


ALTHOUGH but one announce- 
has been made of our free 


The 
Overland scholarships at the Leland Stan- 
Scholarships ford University and the Univer- 


sity of California, the interest 

excited by the offer has been so 
‘widespread that our letter of particulars has had to 
be printed. It is already evident that there are many 
young men and women in all parts of the country who 
are looking for just such a chance of obtaining the 
advantages of a university course. If the responses 
to our invitation: continue to come in as they are do- 
ing. we shall feel justified in adding to the scholar- 
ships already offered. This is our desire; and we 
again invite our readers to bring the matter to the 
attention of ambitious young and women all over the 
country. 
Earthquake Theories’! 


By M. G. UPTON 
(From the OVERLAND MONTHLY, December, 1868.) 


THE individual who proposes the somewhat difficult 
task of explaining the phenomena attending earth- 
quakes, will soon find himself reduced to the condition 
of the anxious seeker after truth of whom Lucian 
draws a pleasant sketch. That indefatigable but un- 
successful explorer stated, as the result of his labors, 
that if one set of philosophers should maintain that a 
certain body of water was hot, and another that it 
was cold, each would bring forward such attractive 
and convincing arguments in support of his particular 
proposition, that he would be compelled to acquiesce 
in the conclusions of both, though he was well satis- 
fied in his mind that the same body of water could not 
be hot and cold at the same time. 

The idea that all earthquakes are produced by a 
great subterranean fire forming the heat of the earth, 
is a pure deduction. If we should attempt to trace it 
up to its source, it is no more than likely that we 
would find that itis based exclusively on the fact that 
at certain places on the face of the globe, fire and 
smoke, molten rock, cinders, and burning lava, are 
vomited up, and that frequently in the vicinity of 


1See Etc. for May, 1898. 
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these fearful eruptions, the earth is subject to rock- 
ings and upheavings, of a character so appalling that, 
as a general rule, credible witnesses of what actually 
does take place are rarely met with. The theory is 
certainly very plausible, but it will strike the reflec- 
tive that if I should discover a pimple on the face of 
an acquaintance, should see it enlarge and grow in- 
flamed, till it finally burst and discharged purulent 
matter, I would not be justified in coming at once to 
the sweeping and startling conclusion that the whole 
inside of that man was one mass of corruption; yet 
this would be a far less violent deduction than that 
the center of the globe is in a state of combustion, 
established by the fact that fire is belched occasinally 
from several points on its surface. The general adop- 
tion of this view led to the necessity of explaining 
how the fire got there. We. have, therefore, the theory 


that the planet which we inhabit was originally a fire-° 


mist, thrown off by the great central luminary of our 
solar system, which went spinning through space, in- 
creasing its distance from the sun at every revolution, 
and of course, therefore, gradually cooling on the out- 
side. In what is to be advanced on this subject it is 
proposed to adhere strictly to established facts. It 
would be clearly much more in accordance with the 
rules which govern correct reasoning, seeing that the 
fact of the vomiting of fire and smoke at various 
points on the earth’s surface can neither be weakened 
nor gainsaid, to assume that the combustion in each 
case is local and not general. When we declare for 
the former, we have all the real facts that have been 
collected on our side, and that is no trifling vantage- 
ground from which to wage the battle. This point 
reached, it will be admitted, without much difficulty, 
that an agitation of the earth’s surface produced by 
internal combustion must be vertical in its operation. 
All earthquakes which result in elevations belong to 
this class, and may be defined in accordance with the 
rule laid down by Mr. Mallet, the latest writer on the 
subject, as an incomplete attempt to establish a vol- 
cano. The elevations which have taken place in Italy, 
in some localities to the height of a couple of hun- 
dred feet, and the great Lisbon earthquake, may be 
ranged under this head. | 

But this does not cover the ground of all the 
agitations of the earth’s surface. There is another 
class of earthquakes frequent in California, which 
possesses more attractions for us than the first. They 
are the earthquakes which are said to operate from 
all points of the compass — sometimes from north to 
south —at others, and most generally, from east to 
west, swaying the surface inferentially, but wrench- 
ing the structures upon it positively and unmistak- 
ably, and frequently accompanied by a loud, rumbling 
noise, which on one occasion at least, at Oakland, on 
the inner side of the Bay of San Francisco, attained 
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to the dignity of a first-class explosion. These are 
the most marked and pronounced phenomena attend- 
ing those shakings which Californians, in almost all 
parts of their State, have experienced, but more fre- 
quently, however, in San Francisco than anywhere 
else, and which by common consent are designated 
earthquakes, proceeding, of course, from some de- 
rangement away down in the center of the globe. If 


we examine them in detail it will soon become appar- 


ent that they are entirely inconsistent with any theory 
of an internal commotion. As before remarked, the 
force of an internal convulsion, general or local, 
could only manifest itself vertically. It might elevate 
the crust, but under no conditions that can be ima- 
gined, could it produce a horizontal motion of that 
crust, much less a rotary motion on a portion of it. 
Here the question arises, how can that which acts only 
perpendicularly be made to communicate a motion at 
right angles to itself? It would seem that nothing 
more than an acquaintance with elementary mechanics 
is necessary for the framing of the answer. : 
And this brings us to the consideration of a branch 
of the subject which, as it is in direct opposition, in 
the most palpable form, to popular notions, is certain 
to provoke a large amount of comment, viz: Has the 
surface of the earth really been shaken in any direc- 
tion, during any of the earthquakes which have oc- 
curred in California?. If we should seek to determine 
this question by the weight of testimony, we should 
certainly never be able to make much progress. It is 
not necessary to travel far or widely to find persons 
who are ready to aver in the most solemn manner that 
they have felt the ground shaking under them vio- 
lently; while others are equally positive that no such 
thing ever took place. It is the fact, however, that 
during the heaviest shocks that have ever been expe- 
rienced in San Francisco, when houses of the most 
substantial construction were shaken to such an ex- 
tent that all their occupants rushed out in terror and 
fright, the most credible of those found on the streets 
—the persons most likely to keep their wits under any 
excitement or in the presence of any danger — assert 
that they felt no motion at all in the earth, and had 
no idea that an earthquake had taken place until they 
had seen the commotion of the people in the houses. 
A usual remark is, that the earthquake was felt more 
sensibly in those portions of the town which are 
known as “made ground,” than on the solid and natu- 
ral earth; but this does not prove the internal fire 
theory as much as it does the fact that houses were 
shaken there more violently because of their less 
secure foundations. Another is, and it is usually used 
as an argument against the supposition that the 
ground was not disturbed at all, that horses have 
been known to have been thrown down during the 
prevalence of a shock; but the reply to this is simple 
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enough. The force that can sway a four-story brick 
building ought to be sufficient to knock even a more 
powerful quadruped off his feet than a horse. The 
ground would have to be trembling, indeed, in a man- 
ner about which there could be no possibility of con- 
troversy, to prostrate any living animal. 

But we prefer to place this matter upon higher and 
more scientific grounds. That stores, and light struc- 
tures, in San Francisco, have been subjected to a sort 
of twisting process does not admit of any doubt. If 
the motion was in the earth, and was communicated 
from it to the edifices upon it, it may be asserted, 
without fear of contradiction, that cobbles, planks, and 
loose materials generally, would have been sent whirl- 
ing around with dangerous velocity. It is not possible 
for the earth to be shaken up in the form of eddies 
without the derangement of a single particle on the 
surface, and without leaving any trace behind. It is 
not like water, which assumes its original condition 
as soon as\the disturbing cause is removed. Again, 
if the motion extended, as is often the case, over a 
large tract of land, the area of its operation ought in 
all cases to be clearly marked and defined, for there 
were at either end and on both sides irregular lines, 
where there were particles in repose and particles in 
motion. But there is no pretense that any of the 
California earthquakes have left behind them a clearly 
defined boundary of fissures. Upon the rumbling 
noise which has so frequently been heard either before 
‘or after the shock, it will not be necessary to enlarge. 
That it could have come from the bowels of the earth 
is entirely incompatible with any of the known laws 
of acoustics. It may be stated that earthy matter, 
closely packed, is not a good conductor of sound. 

The earthquake of the twenty-first of October, the 
most violent that we ever experienced, has left behind 
it a handwriting which, by a little study, can easily be 
deciphered. There are hundreds of chimneys moved 
out of their position, while the houses on which they 


are erected maintain their original lines. If the force ~ 


came from the interior of the earth, it must have been 
communicated to the house before it reached the 
chimney;. but the house furnished no evidence of a 
change of position. There is a hiatus of force then, 
which is totally inexplicable upon the subterranean 
hypothesis. But this is not all. A walk through that 
portion of the city which lies east of Montgomery 
street, will reveal many curious facts. This is the 
section of the city which is known as “ made ground.” 
It was originally a cove, and has been rescued from 
the bay by tumbling debris of all description on top 
of the mud which formed the bottom. Here we find 
what at first sight appears to be a confused aggrega- 
tion of cracked walls, demolished fire-walls, and 
wrenched chimneys. But there is a method in this 
destruction. If we take the house on the southwest 


corner of Battery and California streets, and draw a 
line from it in a northwesterly direction, it will be 
found that it will run along the exact course of the 
destruction of the earthquake—the store on the 
other side of the street, but nearer to Sansome street; 
the south front of the old American Theatre; the 
northwest corner of the store corner of Sacramento 
and Sansome streets; the northeast corner of the 


building formerly occupied by the 4//a office, and the 


Mint chimney on Commercial street. Eight or ten of 
these lines of ruin can be distinctly traced running 
parallel with the one above traced, in this section of 
the city. The fire-walls, chimneys, and houses, out of 
this line are entirely uninjured. There is no evidence 
left on them of the occurrence of any earthquake. 
Further, an examination of some of the large build- 
ings affected shows the same line. The southeast and 
northwest corners are damaged, as also all the rooms 
on that line, while the other two corners are unin- 
jured. This is the case in the Custom House, the 
old Merchants’ Exchange, and in every large building 
where damage has been done. This handwriting of 
the earthquake may be easily observed by anyone now 
while the repairs are fresh. Another very marked 
line is that which damaged the Railroad House on 
Commercial street; injured the fire-walls of the 
Kohler building on Sansome street; struck the store 
of Isaacs & Co., southwest corner Merchant and San- 
some streets; broke up the sidewalk on the Merchant- 
street side of the old Washington Market; pied the 
forms in, and damaged the building where the “xam- 
iner is printed, on Washington street, just east of 
Montgomery Block, and passed through the iron 
building on the northeast corner of Montgomery and 
Washington streets, shaking the north wall but leav- 
ing that on the east entirely untouched, as may be 
seen by a visit to the saloon on the ground floor. 
These observations point to anything but a subter- 
ranean commotion. 

The only phenomenon, then, we have to consider, is 


the sudden shaking, wrenching, and twisting of houses 


and other structures by an invisible force, which it 
has been above shown cannot, from the manner of its 
manifestation, be located either in the bowels of the 
earth, or on its crust. What can that force be, and 
how is it exerted? This is the only preblem that we 
have now to consider. We comprehend the force of 
storms, whirlwinds, and tornadoes, because we both 
feel and see them. Here, however, is an agent that 
we can neither see nor feel, unless the nausea which 
it has been ascertained prevails so generally during 
shakes in California can be classed under the latter 
head. That there is a fluid, element, or whatever else 
it may be called, of gigantic power and tremendous 
sweep, pervading all nature, is universally admitted. 
I detect it when I rub the fur of a cat against the 
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grain, or when I strike my heel sharply on the flag 
stones. We know but very little about it, though we 
are very evidently on the eve of a great discovery. 
We call it electricity, and have been already able 
to make it extremely useful. Wesend messages by it 


with the speed of thought over continent and under 


seas, and employ it in a variety of other ways; but 
we have not yet acquired a complete knowledge of it. 


It confronts us at almost every turn—in iron ship- 


building it confounds us. It has been ascertained by 
experience that each iron ship has a peeuliar and 
special magnetic history of its own. They are often 
built by the same firm, of iron from the same mine, 
and measurably by the same workmen, yet when they 
are swung around, before venturing to sea, it is de- 
veloped that the variations of the compass of each 
are entirely different. It is believed that several of 
the most disastrous shipwrecks which occurred in the 
British channel shortly after iron ships came into 
vogue, were caused by a neglect to swing the ship be- 
fore sailing, note the aberrations of the compass, and 
dispose boxes of chains at various points so as to 
overcome the irregularity and keep the needle in its 
true position. These ships were in the hands of ex- 
perienced captains, thoroughly conversant with the 
channel and every danger which it contained, and 
shipwreck while they were in command could only be 
attributed to an error in some of the appliances by 
which ships are now navigated. These curious facts 
led to investigations, and it is now the general belief 
that iron ships which are built lying north and south 
absorb less electricity and are less subject to curious 
and inexplicable variations of the compass than those 
whose keels were laid east and west. Why this 
should be the case no one has as yet been able to ex- 
plain. Is electricity communicated to the iron mass 
by the artisans hammering along the sides? Again, 
in table-tipping and table-knocking it is believed by 
many eminent men that the subtle fluid which we are 
considering has more or less to do with the manifesta- 


_ tions so frequently attributed to preternatural causes. 


There is a theory in general circulation that the brain 
is simply a galvanic battery, and that electricity is 
the agent which it employs to secure the obedience of 
the members of the body. The illustration of the 
Frenchman, that when a harpoon is driven into the 
tail of the whale a telegraph dispatch is at once for- 
warded from that point to the brain conveying the 
information, “‘Pierced with a harpoon,” and that in- 
stantly another is sent back saying, “Strike,” and the 
boat containing the adventurous whalers is sent spin- 
ning into the air, may in the end prove to be more 
scientifically correct than grotesquely imaginative. 
It is certain physiologically that there is a double line 
of nerves, or telegraph wires so to speak, one for the 
original message and the other for the reply, from 


every part of the body to the nervous centers, and 
thence to the brain. If that organ, therefore, can 
make use of electricity to govern and control the 
body over which it presides, to the ends of the toes 
and the points of the fingers, why not to some extent 
beyond, seeing that these points are not in any sense 
of the term non-conductors ? 

Be these things as they may, there is one law con- 
nected with electricity which has been thoroughly 
tested and proved,—it is, that co-existing inequalities 
of temperature tend to its development. If I make 
two pieces of wire in the form of semicircles and 
unite them so as to form a complete circuit, no traces 
of electricity will be observable; but if I should heat 
the end of one of the semicircles, where it joins the 
other, its presence will be at once declared. The in- 
equality of temperature does not produce it — it 
simply forces it into motion and activity. If we 


‘apply this fact to the circumstances by which we are 


surrounded in California, it may help to a clear com- 
prehension of the phenomena which have occupied the 
attention of the inhabitants of the Golden State, by 
reason of their to them unusual character, more or 
less for the last eighteen years. California is a nar- 
row strip of land, comparatively speaking, lying along 
the shores of the Pacific, composed for the most part 
of vast plains, which are parched and burned up dur- 
ing the extreme heat of summer. San Francisco is a 
city built upon a narrow tongue of land forming the 
southern side of the Golden Gate. Its climate in 
many respects is the most peculiar in the world. In 
a tolerably low latitude, it is neither cold nor hot the 
the whole year round. It is chilly and disagreeable 
when it is warm — almost scorching — all around it; 
and warm and genial when cold weather and frost 
hold sway inland: When it is raw, foggy, cloudy, 
windy, and unpleasant in San Francisco, a ride of 
twenty miles in any direction, north, south, or 
east, will bring you to such clear skies, warm 
sunshine, and calm and balmy atmosphere, that it 
is difficult to resist the idea that the weather 
has undergone a total and complete change since 
you started out. 

The cause of this peculiarity has been set forth in 


- a former number of the OVERLAND, and need not be 


elaborated here further than to state that San Fran- 
cisco is located on one side of the mouth through 
which the whole interior draws in cool breezes as its 
own hot air ascends from the parched plains. It is 
an axiom that Nature abhors nothing more than a 
vacuum. We may conclude, without much hesitation, 
that we have that inequality of temperature to a 
greater extent in San Francisco than in the interior 
of California which is sure to set the electric currents 
in violent motion, and electricity, while in that con- 
dition, is strong enough to shake the heaviest build- 


q 


ETC. 


ings, and to wrench and twist those of a lighter char- 
acter; hence it is that earthquakes are more frequent 
in the commercial emporium than anywhere else in the 


State. If these conclusions be correct, we must 
refer earthquakes, whatever similar conditions can be 
proved to exist, to electrical disturbance. 


ANGLO-SAXON UNITY 


_ ** Side by side, Motherland and Childland, and around them a brood of vigorous 


Anglo-Saxon nations whose territories encircle the earth, our race shall dictate peace 


to the Whole World.’’ 


A GREAT wave of affection for the Motherland has 
just swept over the entire country; and across the 
ocean a like wave has come rolling back to us, bear- 
ing a precious freight of good-will and encourage- 
ment. The recognition of the kinship of America and 
England is a force of incalculable strength making 
for civilization, not only in the great Anglo-Saxon 
world, but throughout the whole globe. It is the 
most important outcome of the war. It has been re- 
ceived with rejoicing wherever the English language 
is spoken. In New York we hear that “God Save the 
Queen” is hailed with enthusiasm by crowds.of excited 
patriots already hoarse with chanting their own 
national anthem; and the “Star Spangled Banner” is 
vociferously applauded in the theaters and streets of 
London. The papers and magazines of both countries 
are full of joy. Here are a few of the jubilant 
echoes: — 

BRITANNIA TO COLUMBIA 
Wuart is the voice I hear 
On the wind of the Western Sea? 
Sentinel, listen from out Cape Clear, 
And say what the voice may be. . 
“Tis a proud, free people calling loud to a people 
proud and free. 


“And it says to them, ‘Kinsmen, hail! 
We severed have been too long; 
Now let us have done with a wornout tale, 
The tale of an ancient wrong, 
And our friendship last long as love doth last, and be 
stronger than death is strong.’” 


Answer them, sons of the selfsame race, 
And blood of the selfsame clan, 
Let us speak with each other, face to face, 
And answer as man to man, 
And loyally love and trust each other as none but free 
men can. | 


Now fling them out to the breeze, 
Shamrock, thistle, and rose, 
And the Star-Spangled Banner unfur! with these, 
A message to friends and foes, . 
Wherever the sails of peace are seen and wherever 
the war wind blows. 


—The Overland Monthly for May. 


A .message to bond and thrall to wake, 
For wherever we come, we twain, 
The throne of the tyrant shall rock and quake 
And his menace be void and vain, 
For you are lords of a strong young land and we are 
lords of the main. 


Yes, this is the voice on the bluff March gale, 
““We severed have been too long; 
But now we have done with a wornout tale, 
The tale of an ancient wrong, 
And our friendship shall last long as love doth last 
and be stronger than death is strong.” 


Alfred Austin. 


‘“THE BASIS OF AN ANGLO-AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING ’” 


LET Great Britain and the United States work to- 
gether for the world’s civilization, and, on the one 
hand, no reactionary forces can withstand their com- 
bined influence; and on the other, no imagination can 
estimate the pecuniary and the political advantages, 
first, to these two nations, and next to the whole 
world, which would come from such a combination. 
Whoever in either country sows discord between the 
two is, whether he knows it or not, the political and 
commercial enemy of both countries, and the enemy 
of the world’s civilization.—Aev. Lyman Abbott, DD., 
in North American Review for May. | 


WHERE A PROVERB APPLIES 


CoMMON emotion has drawn England and America 
together as never before. Both peoples in the light 
of coming battle see that they are one as no other 
separate and independent nations of the world around 
can be. Spain and Europe both recognize England as 
our ally. This country sees that its natural ally and 
supporter is Great Britain. The bitterness of years 
has faded. The love and sympathy of race have 
asserted themselves.— Philadelphia Press. 


WHAT THE ALLIANCE MEANS 


SUPPOSE that, for the purposes of common defense 
and of common interest, the United States and the 
British empire should stand together, what combina- 
tion of powers could resist them? Anglo-Saxon unity 
is self-suggestive — not for the purposes of aggres- 
sion; not to make war, but to make future wars im- 
possible by commanding the peace with power to en- 
force it.— Philadelphia Reeord. 
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CHEERS FROM CANADA 


HALIFAX, (Nova Scotia), May 6.— The Second Bat- 
talion of. the Leinster Regiment was given an enthusi- 
astic farewell as the troops marched to the wharf to 
embark. Long before the hour of departure from the 
barracks thousands of spectators gathered at the 
navy yard. The band played “Rule Brittania” and 
“‘The Star Spangled Banner.” American and British 
flags were in evidence, and one would imagine that 
the troops were embarking to assist the United States. 
— Daily Press. 


DEEPER THAN EXPEDIENCY. 


THE good understanding between us is based on 
something deeper than mere expediency. All who 
think cannot but see there is a sanction like that of 
religion which binds us in partnership in the serious 
work of the world. ‘“‘ Whether we will or not, we 
are associated in that work by the very nature of 
things, and no man and no group of men can prevent 
it. We are bound by ties we did not forge and that 
we cannot break. We are joint ministers in the same 
sacred mission of freedom and progress, charged with 
duties we cannot evade by the imposition of irrestible 
hands.”— From a speech by John Hay, United States 
Ambassador to Great Britain, at the Easter Ban- 
guet, Mansion House, London, April 20. 


ADVANTAGES OF ALLIANCE. 


SucH an alliance is natural. and I believe the mere 
fact of its conclusion would deter others from attack- 
ing any inadequately defended interests of either 
country. Now is the time to accomplish it, when the 
advantages are apparent to both countries. An Anglo- 
American alliance would be the most powerful factor 
in the world for peace and the development of com- 
merce.—Lord Charles Beresford. 


ONE IRISHMAN’S VIEW. 


Ir THIS (the Maine disaster) be the reason for 
America’s intervention, then all friends of liberty, 
tolerance, and Christianity, will wish to see her get a 


right good smashing from that power that, with all its © 


weakness, is not ready to lower her flag, nor afraid to 
face the bouncing fury of the spread-eagle party in 
the United States.—lUnzted /reland, Dublin. 


BRITISH TARS WITH US. 


IT Is one of the curious signs of the times that the 
English sailor appears to take very much to heart any 
disparaging remarks about the American navy, as if 
he himself were called in question.— London Letter 
to N. Y. Post. 


GERMANY’S EMNITY. 


LET the American public make no mistake. The 
United States have in Europe one friend and one only 
Great Britain —Vew York Times’s Berlin Letter. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


ALBION (Mich.) May 6.—Bishop Hartzell, who re- 
cently returned to this country from Africa and who 
is now here in attendance at the conference of the 
Methodist Bishops, spoke to the students on the 
Transvaal question. The students displayed great 
enthusiasm when he said: 

““God bless England. She has always stood for 
civilization and progress. She is the great colonizer, 
the great civilizer of the world. She is on the side of 


right in this struggle. The time will come — and may 
it come — when the Stars and Stripes and the Union 
Jack will fly from the same staff and Americans and 
Englishmen will fight shoulder to shoulder for liberty 
and against the cause of oppression and barbarism. 
England is our natural ally and the time is past when 
America can live its own life in and of itself. We 
are competent to take a part in the affairs of the 
great world of nations and we are proving our right 
to such a course.”—Dazly Press. 


HERE’S TO THE ANGLO-SAXON 


Has Continental Europe known anything like it in 
its own experience since the Crusades? Here we are 


challenging a crowned head and demanding the sur- 


render of sovereignty over a rich possession, in a 
quarrel not our own, for the sake of humanity. No 
wonder the powers misunderstand us. That any of 
these powers could have interfered seriously in our 
course as regards Cuba is doubtful, but it is certain 
that we owe much to the friendship of Great Britain. 
That friendship will be remembered all the more 
cordially, since we have had so much to complain of 
in the past.— A/dany Express. 


“BLOOD OF THE SELF-SAME CLAN” 


It is confidence that gives any fighting man half his 
force, and aggressiveness. Any man of English blood 
believes he can whip a half dozen Spaniards, and this 
belief is worth a great deal when the shock of battle . 
comes.— San Francisco Chronicle. 


“OUR INTEREST IN SEA POWER” 


In A chapter entitled “The United States Looking 
Outward,” Captain A. T. Mahan enters a plea for 
closer relations with Great Britain. While she is the 
most formidable of our possible enemies, “both by 
her great navy and by the strong position she holds 
near our coasts, it must be added that a cordial under- 
standing with that country is one of the first of our 
external interests. Both nations doubtless and prop- 
erly seek their own advantage; but both also are con- 
trolled by a sense of justice, drawn from the same 
sources and deep-rooted in their instincts. Whatever 
temporary aberration may occur, a return to mutual 


standards of right will certainly follow. Formal 


alliance between the two is out of the question, but a 
cordial recognition of the similarity of character and 
idea will give birth to sympathy which in turn will 
facilitate a co-operation beneficial to both; for if sen- 
timentality is weak, sentiment is strong.”— Captain 
A. 7. Mahan. 


LORD BRASSEY’S WORD 


IN THE present anxious position of affairs we shall 
not relax our efforts to create such naval forces as 
will insure the safety of the empire, but if in the 
process of time we can accomplish a closer union be- 
tween ourselves and the United States, if we estab- 
lish a perpetual league of all English-speakers for 
settling their differences by arbitration, nay, more, for 
the mutual defense, if threatened by external foes, 
then we shall have changed the circumstances. Our 
latent resources would be too overwhelming to be 
challenged or contested. Let us cherish the hope 
that a consummation so happy may some day be 
reached by the sagacity of our statesmen and the 
growing wisdom and good will of our kindred people.” 
—Brassey’s Naval Annual. 
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BURY THE HATCHET 


WHAT we are witnessing is the reluctant advent 
of a new Great Power on the stage of the world —a 
naval power actually of the second class, potentially 
of the first. It is the evolution of a self-contained 
home-keeping people into a second edition of John 
Bull, with ships and colonies and trade all over the 
world. It is a portent compared with which the sud- 
den upspringing of Japan is but a bagatelle. Woe be 
unto us if we are blind to its significance, if we fail 
to accept it as a summons to both sections of. the 
English-speaking race to bury the-hatchet of ancient 
strife, and confront the world as two members of one 
household!—Funglish Review of Reviews. 


ANGLOPHOBIA UNAMERICAN 


I have dwelt upon this Anglophobia for two reasons: 
First, because it is the most prominent form of this 
mistaken patriotism, this “exclusive preference,” 
which measures love of one’s country by hatred of an- 
other; and, in the next place, because more than any 
other hatred, it is the most unnatural and the most 
un-American sentiment. It is quite true that, if the 
census of descent were taken as the test, the sons or 
descendants of Englishmen by no means make up the 
majority of American citizens. But there is descent 
other than that of birth and a lineage beside that of 
blood. The unity of language, literature, and law, be- 
tween England and America is a threefold cord that 
cannot. be broken. To have our English Bible, our 
English Shakespeare, our English Blackstone, all abso- 
lutely American, in reverence and influence outweighs, 
outvotes, and overwhelms, all questions of racial 
compositeness. 

To recall them today for the sake of creating or 
continuing prejudice and dislike against the England 
of today, with her splendid triumphs of imperial ex- 
tension and colonial administration, on the part of’ the 
America of today, with her glorious development of 
power, is an act whose wickedness is only equaled by 
its folly.— 7he Bishop of Albany in the North Ameri- 
can Review. 

OUR NATIONAL ISOLATION 


There is such a thing for a nation as a “splendid isola- 
tion” —as when for a worthy cause, for its own inde- 
pendence, or dignity, or vital interests, it unshrinkingly 
opposes itself to a hostile world. But isolation 
that is nothing but a shirking of the responsibil- 
ities of high place and great power is simply 
ignominious. If .we shall seoner or later—and we 
certainly shall—shake off the spell of the Wash- 
ington legend and cease to act the role of a sort 
of international recluse, it will not follow that 
formal alliances with other nations for perma- — 
nent or even temporary purposes will soon or 
often be found expedient. On the other hand, 
with which of them we shall as a rule practically 
co-operate cannot be doubtful. From the point 
of view of our material interests alone, our best 
friend as well as most formidable foe is that 
world-wide empire whose navies rule the seas 
and which on our northern frontier controls a 
dominion itself imperial in extent and capabil- 
ities. There is the same result if we consider 
the present crying need of our commercial in- 
terests. What is it? It is more markets 
and larger markets for the consumption 
of the products and industry and inventive 
genius of the American people. That genius 
and that industry have done bcmasanin in 
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the way of bursting the artificial barriers of the 
“American system” and reaching the foreign con- 
sumer in spite of it. Nevertheless, the cotton manu- 
facturing industry of New England bears but too pain- 
ful witness to the inadequacy of the home market to 
the home supply — and through what agency are we 
so likely to gain new outlets for our products as 
through that of a power whose possessions girdle the 
earth and in whose ports equal privileges and facilities 
of trade are accorded to the flags of all nations? But 
our material interests only point in the same ‘direction 
as considerations of a higher and less selfish character. 
There is a patriotism of race as well as of country — 
and the Anglo-American is as little likely to be indif- 
ferent to the one as to the other. Family quarrels 
there have been heretofore and doubtless will be 
again, and the two peoples, at the safe distance which 
the broad Atlantic interposes, take with each other 
liberties of speech which only the fondest and dearest 
relatives indulge in. Nevertheless, that they would 
be found standing together against any alien foe by 
whom either was menaced with destruction or irre- 
parable calamity, it is not permissible to doubt. No- 
thing less could be expected of the close community 
between them in origin, speech, thought, literature, 
institutions, ideals —in the kind and degree of the 
civilization enjoyed by both. In that same commun- 
ity, and in that co-operation in good works which 
should result from it, lies, it is not too much to say, 
the best hope for the future not only of the two kin- 
dred people but of the human race itself. . 

It is enough to point out that, of all obstacles to the 
onward march of civilization, none approach i in magni- 
tude and obduracy “the scourge of war” and that the 
English and American: peoples, both by precept and 
example, have done more during the last century to 
do away. with war and to substitute peaceful and civil- 
ized riéthods of settling international controversies, 
than all the other nations of the world combined have 
done during all the world’s history. It is not too much 
to hope, let us trust, that the near future will show 
them making even more marked advances in the same 
direction, and, while thus consulting their own best 
interests, also setting an example sure to have the most 
important and beneficent influence upon the destinies 


of mankind.— Aichard Olney in Atlantic Monthly. 


MR. PUNCH’S VIEW OF IT 
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Another Book on Cuba! 


THE atmosphere of corruption which surrounds 
Spanish rule in Cuba has been so often told that little 
remains to be said; but Professor John Fiske, in an 
introduction to the book of his son-in-law, Grover 
Flint, gives a view of the elaborate political machin- 
ery which has been devised by the insatiate dons for 


the purpose of grinding money out of the planters and 


traders of Cuba. Most people have been content to 
believe that the oppression of merchants was sporadic, 
and more or less controlled by the minor officials of 
the colony. This is not so. The scheme is really a 
part of the governmental function; and it is conceived 
in a spirit of ingenuity that almost commands 
admiration. 

The book itself, Marching with Sines, is probably 
the most interesting and reliable of the great numbers 
of books on Cuba which have recently appeared. It 
gives a vivid picture of the brutal. methods of warfare 
pursued by the insurgents as well as by the Spanish 
soldiery; and despite Mr. Flint’s avowed sympathy for 
the rebels, the palm for sheer barbarity must cer- 
tainly be awarded to Gomez and his followers. Even 
Weyler permitted the wretched people at least try 
to win a meager living from the soil; but Gomez 
allows nothing of the kind. If a man will not join 
the ranks of fighters he has no right to live, accord- 


ing to the Gomez idea. Thus the miserable peasants _ 


were constantly rounded up and brought into the in- 
surgent camp:— 


Every evening a silent, abashed line was drawn up 
before headquarters, while officers, soldiers, and assis¢- 
entes, crowded in anticipation of the lecture to come. 
Finally Gomez would come out from under his piece of 
canvas, with a towel in one hand that serves for a 
handkerchief, and look them through from under his 
bushy gray eyebrows with his hawk’s eye. 

“ Ah-h-h, c-ja-ces, neat, well-fed ma-ja-ces, living 
in hous-es, on fresh pork and chicken, and milk, the 
food of the women and children, swindling the repub- 
lic, what do you do for the fatherland? Do you wear 
the weapons of the republic for ornaments, and ride 


‘Marching with Gomez. Flint. Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co.: New York: 8. Price $1.50. 


her horses for pleasure? You, you say your father 
was dying, and you left your force to be with him in 
December, and it is now May and he is still dying? 
And you over there, you with the face of a guerrillero, 
you say you were wounded. Look at my men. Every 
one of them is wounded. I am wounded. I.will have 
the surgeon examine us and see which is the sick man, 
youorl. You deceive the republic, but you do not 
deceive me. I will make you serve ycur country, if 
only as example for others. I will keep my eye on 
every single oneof you. Officer of the day, take these 
men to the zmpedimenta; make them walk with the 
infantry.” 


In this way. are the ranks of the insurgents main- 
tained. And insubordination of the impressed men is 
punished with death. The newspapers have just re- 
ported how the rebel leader fired on the Spanish flags 
of truce, and how the soldiers, retreating under such a 
truce, were blown up in whole companies by dynamite 
placed along the roads. This is not magnificent, 
neither is it war. 

Of course similar atrocities of the Spaniards are 
liberally interspersed with those of the Cubans, show- 
ing the close relationship existing between them. 


_ The Spanish infantry made a‘general charge on the 
sugar-house and its surrounding buildings. There 
were no less than twenty-three fac: ficos — innocent 
non-combatants, plantation hands, and their families 
—employed on the estate. The administrator was M. 
Braulio Duarte, a French citizen, and the proprietor 
was a certain Domingo Bertharte. 

On the approach of the Spaniards, M. Duarte locked 
himself in his house—a small, two-storied frame 
building — lay down on his bed, and wrapped himself 
in the French flag. The troops burst in the door, 
dragged M. Duarte outside, and cut him to pieces with 
their machetes on his own doorstep. The flag of 
France was soaked in blood. 

An indiscriminate slaughter of the plantation hands 
and their families was now begun. Men, women, and 
small children, were dragged from their homes and cut 
down in the usual brutal manner. The 7vven7o and 
all the surrounding buildings, the store-houses and the 


. cottages of the plantation negroes, were set on fire, 


and the bodies of the victims, dead or dying, were 
thrown among the flames. Only one escaped. a Chi- 
nese coolie. who succeeded in making the woods near 
by with six Mauser bullet-koles in him. None of the 
pact ficos had taken any part in the skirmish, but lay 
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quaking with fear, in their houses as long as the firing 
continued. 


The reconstruction of the South was a simple prob- 
lem in comparison with that which the United States 
will have to face when the Spaniards have all left 
Cuba. The idea of personal liberty and the common- 
est of the humanitarian sentiments do not appear to 
exist even in rudimentary form. To claim for such 
people the power of self-government is the height of 
absurdity; and however well-meaning our intentions 
may be, we believe it will be found impossible to 
bring about a condition of harmony and peaceful re- 
construction such as will justify us in leaving the long- 
suffering people to the mercies of their self-appointed 
rulers. There is nothing in this book to justify the 
hope that permanent occupation will not have to fol- 
low conquest. 


Manoupa! 


A BOOK that seems to have escaped the attention 
of American book reviewers to a large extent is A/an- 
oupa, by Rose-Soley. Why it should have been so left 
alone is curious; for it can hold its own in point of 
interest with any story of adventure that has appeared 
for many a long day. Quite unlike the usual order of 
romances it deals entirely with the present day. Two 
men, who under ordinary circumstances would be or- 
dinarily respectable members of society, fall into the 
way of a temptation too great for them to resist, and 
by their own act become criminals of world-wide 
renown. The cleverness with which they outwit and 
elude the pursuing law, the fact that apart from their 
own crime one, at least, is a very attractive fellow, 
with more brains than falls to the average, keeps the 
sympathetic interest of the reader from beginning to 
end. It is safe to say that no one, having commenced 
the book, will leave it unfinished. The plot is so 
dominating that the added interest of local color is 
lost to sight, though not a little of the pleasure comes 
from the accurate and perfectly natural environment 
that is given by intimate knowledge of Australia, 
and the South Sea islands. The reader is- almost 
transported bodily to Samoa, to Sydney, to Manoupa, 
to say nothing of the luxurious times spent on the 
yacht, thanks to their ill-gotten gains. The extreme 
naturalness of the characters suggests that they were 
drawn by two persons. The women must have sprung 
into life through a woman’s brain, while a man’s 
assistance is distinctly shown in the portrayal of the 
male characters. It is not often that a book of pure 
adventure like this, possesses such all round merit. 

It is probably well-known in England; we wish it 
were here. 


I1Manoupa. By Rose-Soley. Digby, Long & Co.: 


London: 1898. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


How to Study Shakespeare’ 


LOWELL in his essay on Shakespeare’s Richard the 
Third, says:— 


For those who know no language but their own 
there is much intellectual training to be got from the 


study of his (Shakespeare’s) works as from that of 


any, I had almost said all, of the great writers of an- 
tiquity. 


Lowell was for many years Professor of Literature 
at Harvard University. In the above citation, he gives 
the fruit of long experience as an educator. With 
his opinion the professors and teachers of literature 
almost universally coincide. 

The purpose of Mr. Fleming’s book is to point out 
to both instructors and students an intelligent method 
of studying Shakespearean dramas. The book consists 
of studies of Othello, Twelfth Night, Julius Cesar, 
The Merchant of Venice, Macbeth, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, King Richard the Third, The Tempest. 
Each study consists of five parts: viz.: The Source of 
the Plot, Explanatory Notes, A Table of the acts and 
scenes in which each character appears, Questions 
Collateral Reading. 

The Questions are very numerous,——for example on 
Julius Cesar, 305; on Macbeth, 275; on Richard the 
Third, 358. They direct the attention to every im- 
portant feature of each play. No student can answer 
them without having a comprehensive and profound 
knowledge of the play. In addition they are not only 


instructive and illuminating, they are also stimulating 


and suggestive. 

Dr. Price, the senior Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature in Columbia University, after a 
careful examination of the book, wrote to Mr. Flem- 
ing: “‘When I start my next set of students in their 
Shakespeare work I shall be so glad to point out your 
book to them as a guide in the methodical study of 
the plays.” 

As to its usefulness in Shakespeare clubs, epkin 
Rolfe in his Introduction writes:— 


It cannot fail to be helpful in many ways that will 
be obvious upon even a casual inspection. While it 
does not supersede annotated editions of the plays 
with which it deals, it will be a valuable supplement 
to them; and.for those who are not so fortunate as to 
possess them it will go far towards supplying the de- 
ficiency. (P. ix.) 


While the book is intended for individual students 
and for teachers, it is especially adapted to the needs 
of schools and Shakespeare clubs. 


By William Fleming. 


1How to Study Shakespeare. 
New York: 1898. 


The Doubleday & McClure Company: 
Price #1. 
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The Durket Family Pride’ 


The Durket Sperret is an extremely well-written 
book, and notwithstanding the ambiguity of its title, 


" does not lead one into the labyrinth of dialect one is 


led at the outset to expect. The realism of the story, 
and the absolute understanding of the inner nature of 
the mountain folk it deals with, are remarkable. Han- 
nah Warren, the heroine, has been brought up by her 
grandmother to believe that she was born among the 
especially blessed through having the Durket blood in 
her veins. All her life she had looked down with 
gentle tolerance on her less fortunate associates; but 
one day chance throws her against (not among) the 
‘University people,” for whom her grandmother felt 
supreme contempt as idiots who did nothing but sit 
around with books in their hands. To Hannah’s un- 
qualified astonishment she found that not only were 
there University people quite unconscious of, and 
wholly indifferent to, the social distinctions of the 
Cumberland mountaineers, but they {were so unlike 
any human beings Hannah had ever seen before, that 
they seemed to her to have come from another world. 
Their whole life was a revelation to her,— the dainty 
furnishings and habits, their ways of serving meals, 
and their conversations. The difference she saw and 
unmurmuringly acknowledged, while it made her 
vaguely unhappy, puzzled her, and waiting at the gate 
she,— 

“asked her grandfather, with a a ring in her 
voice, ‘ What ’s the diffrunce, Gramper, ’twixt me an’ 
Miss Agnes? An’ Mr. Dudley don’t look like he ’s the 
same kinder creetur as Si Durket.’ 

““*Thet ’s true,’ Mr. Warren answered. ‘An’ sted- 
dyin’ ’bout hit, hit seems like folks an’ cattle favors 
one another. All cattle is got fo’ legs, yeers, an’ 
tails; but hit takes more ’n yeers, an’ tails, an’ legs, 
to make a Jersey cow. Jim Blount, up yander, i is got 
& COW liker pictur. Hit ’s a cow, but hit ’s no mo’ like 
ourn cows ’an Mr. Dudley ’s like Si Durket. Thar is 
a diff’runce, and I’ve been a steddyin’ "bout hit, an’ to 
save my life I can’t see nothin’ in hit but wittles, an’ 


shelter, an’ seéin’ fur.’ 
** * Well, thet beats me,’ Hannah said. 


“« “So hit do tell you steddies ’bout hit. Now a man. 


what plows must hev bacon an’ corn bread, an’ heapser 
hit; an’ when hisn’s day’s work ’s done he’s so tired 
thet he don’t steddy ’bout his ’n shelter. But them 


folks to Sewanee, they don’t say work, an’ they eats . 


mostly chickens, an’ light-bread; an’ when they gits 
done a-settin’ aroun’ all day readin’ books, they ain’t 


to say clean wore out, an’ everthing ’s got to be 


mighty nice "fore they kin sleep. An’ their pars, an’ 
all their gran’pars done the like afore ’em, tell they 
come to look an’ to be mighty diff’runt from folks 


1The Durket Sperret. By a Barnwell Elliott. 
Henry Holt & Co.: New Yor 


f Press of Brown, Meese & Craddock, S. F. 


what ’s a-been plowin’ since Adam. An’ they looks a 
weuns like Jim Blount’s cow would look at ourn cow; 
an’ they ’d die to live like weuns live.’ ” 

And perhaps Gramper Warren has answered the 
puzzling question as well as any-one could. 


An American Girl in Europe Again! 


ALL who have had the pleasure of knowing Miss 
Mamie Wick (and who is so unfortunate as to be un- 
acquainted with her?) will be glad to learn that the 
“American Girl in London” has something more to 
tellus. This time it is about a flying trip through 
the tourist parts of mere familiar to the least 
traveled. Mamie’s “popper” and “mommer” accom- 
pany her, (we cannot conscientiously put it the other 
way about,) and the Senator adds not a little to the 
spicy amusement the account of their wanderings 
affords. 

In these days, when so much is written in a minor 
key, it is refreshing to come across a story as genu- 
inely funny as this is from the word go. After hav- 
ing read it and laughed over it oneself it will still 
afford much entertainment if left on the table and 
the faces of friends are watched when they pick it 
up. The almost immediate transition from indiffer- 
ence to amusement will repay the slight cost of the 
experiment. 


Tales of Languor, Love, and Revenge’ 


ONE feels the soft, warm, mild tradewind of the 
southern seas as one turns the pages of Mrs. Crown- 
inshield’s book,—of sketches rather than stories. 
There is a taking-for-granted that the reader is famil- 
iar with the West Indian islands and life that is not 
unpleasing; for notwithstanding all lack of detail, an 
impression is made that conveys what seems at least 
a dreamy picture of tropical foliage waving in the 
languorous air, and bare-limbed natives. Nothing lasts 
long in these sketches. The curtain is pulled aside 
for a moment, a glimpse is given of an episode of 
native life, and almost before the picture is seen, the 
curtain is as suddenly dropped. It is but a flash- 
light — no explanations, no criticisms, whether it is a 
love scene, or a bull-fight, or a murder. One will not 
gain a statistical account of the islands, but one will 
get a distinct idea that, like Bret Harte’s Heathen 
Chinee, the West Indians may be very peculiar. 


1A Voyage of Consolation. By Sara Jeanette Duncan 
Mrs. Everand Cotes). D. Appleton & Company: New 
ork: 1898. Price, $1.50 


2Where the Pindiowind Blows. West India Tales. By 
Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield. Macmillan Company: 
x — York: 1898. For sale in San Francisco by Doxey. 
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THE LADUE YUKON TRANSPORTATION COMPANY'S OCEAN STEAMER MORGAN CITY ! 


THE BEST ROUTE TO THE NORTHERN 
GOLD FIELDS 


[ IS generally agreed by those who have 

had experience that by the water route 
to Alaska the risks of travel are reduced 
almost to a name. There is no_ heart- 
breaking physical strain to undergo in sur- 
mounting the difficulties of the road, and 
the gold seeker arrives at the field of his 
labors fresh and eager to undertake the 
prospecting which must precede the real 
work to getting gold out of aclaim. The 
distance from SanF rancisco to DutchHarbor 
and so to St. Michaels is about 2420 miles. 
This journey, of course, is made in a deep 
water vessel. From the mouth of the Yukon 
to Dawson city — a distance of 1722 miles 
—a light-draught, flat-bottomed river boat 
must be taken on account of the shallow- 
ness of the Yukon at certain points. But 
nowhere is there any danger or hardship in 
the trip as compared with those experi- 
enced in the journeys by land, and Professor 
George Davidson has well characterized the 
matter in saying that the water route is 
“the safest, the cheapest, and the most 


comfortable means of reaching the heart 
of Alaska.” 

The men best versed in transportation 
matters in San Francisco and elsewhere 
soon discovered this fact, and as a result 
travel by the water route has been amply 
provided for. The largest and best com- 
pany which has undertaken this business is 
the Ladue Yukon Transportation Company. 

The Johnson-Locke Mercantile Company, 
of 609 Market street, San Francisco, Agents 
for the “Gold Pick Line,” owned by the La- 
due Yukon Transportation Company, will des- 
patch the following first class steamers :— 

May 28th:— For Kotzebue sound, Dutch 
harbor, Nunivak island, Hooper’s bay, St. 
Michael, and Dawson City, the newly built 
triple expansion steamer, Grace Dollar. 

Upon arrival in St. Michael, passengers 
for Dawson city will be transferred to the 
newly built, high-powered river boats and 
barges, Rideout, Gold Star, Pinafore, and 
others. The Grace Dollar then will proceed 
without delay to Kotzebue sound, where 
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ST. MICHAEL 


passengers will be disembarked and placed 
upon the river steamer Arctic Bird, and will 
be given free passage up the Putnam river 
as far as Fort Cosmos. 

The Pacific Coast and Kotzebue Sound 
Transportationand Trading Companywillalso 
maintain at Kotzebue sound a warehouse. 

Parties contemplating a trip to Kotzebue 
sound are strongly advised to take passage 
on the Grace Dollar. She has a newly built 
triple expansion engine of the highest 
power; her bows will be sheathed so as to 
permit her making her way through the 
breaking ice; and the Grace Dollar without 
question will be the first vessel reaching 
Kotzebue sound this year. 

May 25th:-TheJohnson-Locke Mercantile 
Company will despatch for Dutch harbor, 
Nunivak island, Hooper’s bay, St. Michael, 
and Dawson city, the steamship Tillamook, 
connecting at St. Michael with the steamers 
Staghound, Game Cock, City of Dawson, and 
other boats. 

June Ist:—The J ohnson-Locke Mercantile 
Company will despatch for St. Michael, 
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Dawson city, and Yukon River points, the 
magnificent steamer Morgan City. Capacity 
seven hundred passengers and two thousand 
tons of freight. The Morgan City connects 
at St. Michael with the Game Cock, Stag- 
hound, Powell, Alviso, Rideout, Gold Star, 
and Clan Macdonald. | 

Sailings of three additional ocean steam- 
ers early in June will be announced within 
a few days. | 

The passenger and freight office, where 
all application for rates of fare and freight 
should be made, is Johnson-Locke Mercan- 
tile Company, 609 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco; 112 Yesler Way, Seattle’ 809 Home 
Insurance Building, Chicago. 

The Ladue Yukon Transportation Company 
is not a small affair, gotten up on the spur 
of the moment to meet a temporary need. 
It is backed by unlimited capital, officers, 
and men of well-known reputation and finan- 
cial standing, and its service is handled by 
the best men that money can obtain, — men 


of tried experience in looking after the. 


comfort and safety of its passengers. 
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The President of the company is Joseph 
Ladue, whose name has become a house- 
hold word in connection with the wonder- 


ful development of the Klondike country. 


On its Board of Directors are the Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew, Hon. Smith M. Weed, 
and Willard Brown of New York, Eli T. 
Gage of Chicago, Hon. Thomas L. James, 
NewYork, Mr. H. Walter Webb, New York, 
Mr. William J. Arkell, New York, Mr. Irwin 
C. Stump, New York, and other men of equal 
national reputation and financial integrity. 


Its connections are such that it is possi-— 
- ble to make the trip to Dawson city from 


service bansionie New York and Galveston 
and gained a reputation there for speed, 
convenience, and comfort, and made her a 
special favorite with travelers going south. 

She is 350 feet long, thirty-seven feet in 
beam, and has a gross tonnage of 2.299 tons. 

When one considers the hardships that 
have heretofore been a part of the trip to 
the Yukon, it will be seen what it means to 
be able to go in a vessel like the Morgan 
City. Instead of being crowded in dark 
holds and suffering from poor food and 
poorer service, one can luxuriate in com- 
modious cabins and neat, well lighted state- 


ONE OF THE LADUE YUKON TRANSPORTATION COMPANY’S RIVER BOATS 


any point in the civilized globe without 
change of agency. At San Francisco its 


business is in the hands of the Johnson- 


Locke Shipping and Mercantile Company, 


which is the largest commission house in the 


Californian metropolis and thoroughly con- 


versant with all those details of the handling 


of passengers and freight which must be 


looked after if the business of a great line 

is to have the smoothness of perfection. 
No expense, too, has been spared in get- 

ting the finest and most comfortable boats 


obtainable. The first vessel sent out for 


this service was the Morgan City, which 
has just sailed on her initial voyage to the 
north. She was formerly engaged in like 


rooms, eat three solid meals a day as good 
as those in a first class hotel, and find on 
everysidetheattentionandservicethatmakes 
travel a pleasure instead of an annoyance. 
The steamer has every modern conveni- 
ence — decks, cabins, smoking and loung- 
ing rooms, are on the latest and most ap- 
proved models. She is steam heated and 
has electric lights throughout. Her en- 
gines are 1,000 horse power and as she is 
planned to carry only a light cargo, she is 
capable of making excellent time and will 
never be kept back by the detentions that 
so often come to a steamer heavily laden. 
There are six other sea-going boats in 
the company’s fleet which are equal in their 
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BERRY’S CLAIM ON 


efficiency and luxuriant fittings to the 
Morgan City; but special attention has 
been called to her because she is the first 
to go into service and her going constitutes 
a red letter day in the history of commerce 
on the Pacific coast. 

These vessels, of course, only go to St. 
Michael. The Yukon is too shallow to 
allow of navigation by deep water boats. 
But the passenger does not suffer by the 
change. Of different shape but of equal 
comfort and efficiency are the light-draught 
stern-wheelers which constitute the Yukon 
fleet. One finds on them the same elegance 
of equipment, the same capability in the 
service, and the same thoughtful atten- 
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BONANZA CREEK 


tion to the wants of the company’s guests. 

From San Francisco to Dawson city the 
trip is one of pleasure throughout, not the 
lonely and painful struggle with stubborn 
climatic and physical conditions which marks 
the travel by all other routes, but the quiet 
and interesting pleasure trip which rests the 
mind and body and brings the traveler to 
his destination fresh and eager for the 
work he has come to do. 

The Johnson-Locke Mercantile Company, 
shipping and commission merchants, are 
general agents of the Joseph Ladue Gold 
Mining and Development Company of 
Yukon, owning and operating ten distinct 
lines of steamers in the Alaska trade. 
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ptoef which, we will senda copy (Without printing) on enamel plate 


FROM A WATER COLOR 
BY IRVING R. WILES. 


“ BABY’S IVORY BATH.” 


Nothing is more easily affected by irritation than the 


dainty, delicate skin of a young child. 
Ivory Soap is healing, cleansing and refreshing. It is 
wholly free from impurities, and leaves the tenderest skin soothed by its 


mild, creamy lather. | IT FLOATS. 


~ 


right, by The Procter & Gamble C+ 
person wishing an enlarged copy of this picture may mail to us 1 lvery Se: 
paper, 14% 147 inches, a 


Wrappers, 


size for framing. THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI, O 
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Rubifoam keeps baby’s milk teeth so pure and sound 
that when their mission ends they drop out, as nature 
intends, like little white pearls. Such teeth are suc- 
ceeded by sound, beautiful, permanent teeth. 

Rubifoam is so mild, soothing, cleansing, delicious, 
and fragrant that even little babies love it. It is abso- 
lutely harmless. 

Popular price, 25 cents. All Druggists. We mail , 
sample on receipt of postage, 2 cents. Address 


E. W. HOYT. & CO, Lowell, Mass., 
Makers of the celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 


Singer Sewing-Machines cannot 
be obtained through department 
stores or merchandise dealers; they 
are delivered directly from maker to 
user only through our own em- 
ployees. They are offered to the 
public on their intrinsic merits as the 
best device obtainable for family 

CAN YOU TRY ONE FREE> 
CERTAINLY. Deliver it at your 
door, in our own wagon, upon 
application to any of our offices, 
located in every city in the world. 

EITHER LOCK-STITCH OR 
CHAIN-STITCH. 

ANY STYLE OF CABINET 
WORK. 

Sold for Cash, or Leased. 

Old Machines Exchanged. 
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Capital Stock - - - $100,000.00 
— 100,000 Shares | Par Value $1.00 


Pacific 
Development 
Company. » e San Francisco, Cal. 


President - -  -  - GEN. R. H. WARFIELD 
Vice-President H. FRANCIS 
Secretary - - - - J. W. WRENN 


Bankers” - - - - COLUMBIAN BANK 
DIRECTORS 
HOMER WILSON, Mills Building ALFRED W. BURRELL, Crocker Building 
J. W. DORSEY, Spreckels Building H. FRANCIS, Chronicle Building 


GEN. R. H. WARFIELD, California Hotel 
L. H. CARVER, Manager 


HE PACIFIC DEVELOPMENT COMPANY is organized for the purpose of 

conducting mining operations in the State of California. 

We have secured the Table Mountain Gold Mine, formerly known as the 
“ Lucky Tom,” in Calaveras County, a full description of which, together with 
other particulars, are contained in the Prospectus issued by this Company, which 
will be sent to any address on application. 

This mine has been operated in the past by the former owners, and gravel 
extracted that has averaged from $2.75 to $4.25 per ton for different runs 
made, with an intermediate average of $3.17 per ton for another run. The~ 
greatest amount ever taken out ina single month’s run being stated at about 
$4500.00. 

We believe that under proper and more economical management the Table 
Mountain Mine will pay regular monthly dividends of at least One (1c) Cent per 
share, with.a small outlay to put it in condition to work. 

The Directors have decided to offer for subscription 45,000 shares on the 
following terms, viz.: Two (2c) Cents per share at the time of subscription and 
Two (2c) Cents per share monthly thereafter until fully paid, payments being 
made on the first day of each succeeding month. 

The money thus obtained will at first be used exclusively to develop this 
property, after which it is proposed to acquire other mining properties that 
upon examination warrant the expenditure of capital. 

Any inquiries by mail will receive prompt attention and all communications 
should be addressed to the manager: Subscriptions will be received at the 


office of the Company and the Columbian Bank, Claus Spreckels Building. Checks — 


in payment of subscriptions should be made payable to the Company. 


PACIFIC DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
420: BusH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Why Not 


invest in a CAMERA when you can buy a 
good one for 


Better ones at $8.00, $10.00, $12.00 and 
upwards. 


Illustrated Catalogue for the asking. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


of every description. 


DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
201 Kearny St., cor. Sutter 


San Francisco 


‘‘Just hear dem bells, 
Dey’s ringing every where.” 


Free Catalogue 
Shows 42 Styles. 


New Departure 


Means Sweetness and Purity of Tone, 
‘Beauty of finish, Perfection of Manufac - 
ture. 

THE NEW DEPARTURE BELL CO.,. 


16 Main Street, Bristol, Conn. 


AVE A ly 


IENNEN'S 


A Positive ketref for 
PRICKLY HEAT; 
CHAFING and Sunburn: 

and all afflictions of the 

skin. 

‘‘A little higher in price, 

but a reason for it.”’ 

Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after 

shaving. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free 


LEADS mAMERICA 
NO LIME- NO LEAD 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. 


GOUT & 


a Great English Remedy } 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. PS 


When you write, please mention *‘ The Overland Monthiy.” 
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© Education 
oO 
Oo 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY Offers 0 
Eight Free Scholarships either at the 
a | University of California or the 3 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
| © in the interests of ambitious YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN whose C 
et ae circumstances exclude them from college but who are willing [Ai 
S to get annual subscriptions to this magazine. The scholar- a 
(ON, - ships, which are offered in open competition, include from oA0%%fo 
one to four years’ course of study, with BOARD, LODGING, and 
ose FREE TRANSPORTATION, from any part of the United States or oNR 
Canada to the University. 
Friends of the Overland are re=- 
quested to bring this opportunity for ° 
a university education to the atten- 57 
tion of ambitious and enterprising A. | 
young men and women in all sections - 
of the country. 
The competition will run fora year, : 
so as to give candidatesampletimetopre- “Al? 


pare for the entrance examinations: but 
a — has been devised by which some 
of the competitors, to whom such prepa- 


ration is unnecessary, may enter the uni- 0 0%, 
versity next term, wh.ch commences in 3 
August, 1898. 


A SCHEME OF BENEFICENCE like 
this needs nocommendation The.oppor- 
tunity offered of acquiring the breadth of 


Oo 


character, knowledge, elevated associa- “4 
tions, and strong friendships, of college ates 
° life is worth any effort necessary to ac- ° 
Cori? quire them. THE CONDITIONS OF THIS 9S%AY{o 
S COMPETITION are such as no young person of ordinary ability 4 ( 
020% -and perseverance need hesitate to assume ; and even 0Ad%, 
© THOSE WHO DO NOT RECEIVE A SCHOLARSHIP 3 
y XS will receive a reasonable compensation for their efforts. The 2 AS 
~ OVERLAND is doing this without direct profit. because of the in- ° 
yet be direct gains which a larger circulation will bring. The low %AR{o 
° price of the OVERLAND makes it an easy matter to win sub- © 
fo scriptions for it, and its dignity and literary reputation make 
4 it a worthy work to spread its influence. ° 
For particulars send stamped and directed envelope. 
: 
3 | The Overland Monthly..... & 


508 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


| 
>) ; 
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THE MONTHLY 


ANNIVERSARY NUMBER—THIRTIETH YEAR 


The July number of the OVERLAND will contain numerous articles, stories, and poems, by old-time contrib- 


- utors, in celebration of its thirtieth anniversary. 


Mr. Noah Brooks will contribute a sketchy paper of reminiscences of the early days of the OVERLAND, 
special reference being had to the starting of the magazine, with some notes on the first contributors. 

Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard promises a poem for this number. 

Miss Ina D. Coolbrith, who has been identified with the OVERLAND since its beginning, will contribute a poem. 

Mrs. Josephine Clifford McCrackin has written a story for the number “ Where They Found Her.” As 
Josephine Clifford she wrote much for the early magazine. 

Frances Fuller Victor, historian of Oregon and Washington, contributes a “ June Song.” 

W. C. Bartlett, who wrote the first paper for the first number of the OVERLAND in 1868, “‘A Breeze from 
the Woods,” will furnish a paper of reminiscences. 

Captain C. M. Scammon, whose articles on nautical subjects were a feature of the magazine in its 
earliest years, will have a sketch. 

_ Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Brooks, both old-time favorites of OVERLAND readers, promise a story and 

a_poem. 

Fred M. Stocking, the only man now on the magazine’s staff who was with it when Bret Harte was editor, 
will give us a characteristic and true mining story. 

Anton Roman, the first publisher, has furnished material which will make a readable paper, on the early 
business aspects of magazine work on the Coast. 

Milicent W. Shinn, Editor of the OVERLAND for twelve years, to whom was chiefly due the starting of 
the present. series of the magazine in 1883, has promised an article. 


Other Writers in the First Volume 


are expected to appear in this number. 


The illustrations are not by artists of the early OVERLAND; for the reason that there were no pictures at 
that'time in the magazine, but William Keith, California’s most notable painter, will make a frontispiece, and 
there will be portraits of these and other literary people of the OVERLAND’s early days. That means the 
greatest writers the West has known. | 


Result of the reduction in the price of the OVERLAND; 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 18, 1898. 7 SAN FRANcIsco, Jan. 19, 1898 


To the Overland Monthly Publishing Co. 
Overland Monthly Publishing Co. 


DEAR SIRS: 508 Montgomery St., City. 
We have pleasure in certifying to the | 

fact that the present issue of. the regular GENTLEMEN: 

edition of the OVERLAND MonTHLY is three | 
and one-half as great as the issue of last — OVERLAND, in June, 1897, we find that the 
May. As shown by our books the circula- |: iia eal opies of that magazine we 
tion of the magazine has increased two _ handle has been trebled; that is, shows an 
hundred and fifty per cent in nine months. ' increase of two hundred per cent since that 

Respectfully, time. 
GRAHAM Paper Co. | Respectfully yours, 
BROWN, MEESE & CRADDOCK, Printers. | | THE SAN FRANcIscO NEws Co. 
H. M. CASTILLAR, Binder. | | Per C. D. WATSON. 
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Rich Strike in Colorado! 


WHITE QUARTZ IN TOPEKA MINE 
CONTAINING MUCH GOLD 


One Million Dollars Refused 


The New York Sun in its Mining News of 


December 13th, reports a rich strike near — 


Idaho Springs. The Sun says:— 

“One of the richest strikes of the year 
has recently been made in the old Topeka 
mine in the Central City district. Astreak 
of white quartz has been encountered, from 
six to eight inches wide, running ; very 
heavy in free gold, some of which is in the 
form of nuggets. One piece of twenty 


pounds was estimated to be worth $400. 


The drift where this quartz has been dis- 
covered has been watched night and day, 
since the strike, to prevent theft of the 
ore, and as it is developed the streak ap- 
pears to be widening and growing richer. 
An Eastern company obtained possession of 
the Topeka mine in June last. At that time 
it was considered an old mine containing 
only low-grade ore, that would pay only by 
careful management. The 800-foot level 
was extended about 800 feet by the new 
management, and an upraise was started, 
to connect with anew shaft. For sixty-five 
feet this new work opened a six-foot vein 
of fairly good pay ore, and it was only when 
the hanging wall was reached by the new 
workings that this streak of gold-bearing 
white quartz was discovered. A distance 


of thirty-five feet has been made along this 
quartz formation, with the values remaining 
very high, and quite a large block of ground 
is now opened.” 

It is reported that $1,000,000 has been 
refused for the mine, which six months 
ago could have been’ purchased for 
$50,000. 

The Topeka is one of the mines to be 
tapped by the United States Tunnel, which , 
is considered by experienced mining men to 
cover richer mineral ground than any other 
in the United States. In the Denver Re- 
publican, the leading newspaper of the 
West, we find, among the news items, on 
Jan. 1, 1898, the following interesting re- 
port 

“The United States Tunnel is now on the 
journey through the gold-bearing lodes 
which are now giving up a greater amount 
of gold in one month than is expected from 
the Klondike for the year. 

“In the Rico-Aspen case, a decision given 
by the United States Supreme Court defi- 
nitely defines tunnel sites and rights, and 
by the decision it gives to the tunnel own- 
ers a good slice of the earth. A tunnel 
owns all lodes that may be discovered along 
its right of way; whether they have been 
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cut by the tunnel or not does not matter. 
This decision, which has been rendered by 
the highest court in the land, makes the 
- good tunnel —such as the United States, 
for instance — more valuable than invest- 
ments in railways, bonds, or other lines of 
business. 

“This tunnel is now piercing the richest 
section of Clear Creek and Gilpin counties, 
where in a like distance it will cut a larger 
number of known and working mines at 
greater depth than at any other mining 


point in the world. With the cutting of* 


the lodes by such an undertaking it means 
the resumption of work on five times as 
many mines as are now being operated. _ 

“For the past five years this gold belt of 
territory, which is not to exceed four miles 
wide, and covered only by this tunnel, had 


an actual production of ores, from the two 


counties, close on to $30,000,000. 

“The tunnel passes through the Alps 
mountain and comes to the treasure vaults 
of Quartz Hill, the mines of which have a 
record of millions of gold, with no sign of 
cessation and ‘a constantly increasing out- 
put. No wonder that such a financial pool 
can be organized to assist in the greatest 
undertaking, in a mining way, of the clos- 
ing days of the present century. It is im- 
possible to make mention of the different 
veins that will be cut by this wonderful 
bore. There is hardly a big mine in either 
county, but that its vein will be cut at great 
depth.” 

In order to proceed with the development 
of the tunnel as rapidly as possible, and to 
at once erect mills and power-works, a 
limited amount of treasury stock, full paid 
and non-assessable, of a par value of one 
dollar per share, is offered to the public at 
fifty cents per share. Annual dividends of 


10 per cent (this means 20 per cent on the 
present price) will surely be earned from 
the profits on transportation and milling 
alone. The fifteen mines owned by the com- 
pany will earn almost unlimited dividends. 

A couple of years ago, Bell Telephone, 
Boston and Montana, Osceola, and numer- 
ous other mining stocks could be purchased 
at a small fraction of their present price. 
Two years hence the United States Tunnel 
Stock will be selling at several dollars a 
share. 

The Mercantile and Financial Times, the 
leading journal devoted to investment se- 
curities, says, October 30th:— 

‘““Among enterprises that may properly 
be commended to even the most conserva- 
tive investors, is the United States Tunnel, 
Mining, Milling, Drainage, and Transporta- 
tion Company, identified with which are 
some of our best known business men and 
financiers. It is not often that we can 
commend a Colorado enterprise so cordially 
as we can this one. It is as solid as the 
rocks through which the tunnel is being 
driven.” 

Don’t miss this opportunity of a lifetime. 
Send today for maps and prospectus giving. 
all details, or better send five dollars for ten 
shares, at once and thereby reserve the 
right to buy one hundred more shares at 
the same price within thirty days. 

Make all checks and drafts payable to 
William E. Lown, Treasurer. Stock certi- 
ficates will be sent you by return mail. 
Write your name and address very plainly. 
Large maps, prospectus, and additional in- 
formation sent to any address, on applica- 
tion. Address, UNITED STATES TUNNEL, 
MINING, MILLING, DRAINAGE AND TRANS- 
PORTATION COMPANY, 35 Wall Street, New 
York City. } 
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SEND FOR With Ball Bearing Bed Plate and Vi- | 
CATALOGUE vided Boxes. Truly a Gem worth 
MAILED its weight in gold. It combines 
EE beauty, strength and simplicity. 


iron. 


WE HAVE THE Motors, Spraying Pumps, Triplex d 
Hm Pumps, Centrifugal Pumps, Rot- 
BOXES ary Pumps, Wine Pumps. Also 
Never requir- TANKS, IRON PIPE and FITTINGS, 
ing Oiling. BRASS GOODS. 


Governs itself perfectly. 
the best on earth. The mill is 
made entirely of steel and cast 
Each GEM Windmill is 
warranted. Wecarry Pumps for 
Hand Windmill, Pumps for Gas. 
oline or Steam Engines, Electric (ae 


It is 


2'% Horse Power Webster Gasoline Engine 
Simplest and Best Engine made. 
Each one Guaranteed. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


WOODIN & LITTLE, 312 and 314 Market Street, San Francisco 


Beware of imitations 


Queen Lily Soap 


THE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET. 


Washes without rubbing, and does not injure the 
clothes. The Largest Family Washing in the city 
can be done in three to four hours. A girl of 
twelve years of age can do a washing with this soap 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSIRY 
Manufactured by the 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


Office, 307 Sacramento St. 
Factory, 17th and Rhode Island Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Return twenty-five or fifty wrappers and receive a handsome premium. 


‘*Lend us your ears,” a 


STUDENTS, TEACHERS, 


for a few hours, days or weeks of your 


SPARE TIME 


to spend it profitably. 
We give you work in 
your home neighborhood for your spare time. 
For selling 2 books or 1 bible we give you a fine Nickel 
Watch or Clock. 
For selling 5 books or 2 bibles we give a fine Silver 
Watch or Parlor Clock. 
For selling 8 books or 3 bibles we give fine Camera or 
Porcelain Clock. 
For selling 10 books or 4 bibles we give Goid Watch, 
Mandolin or Guitar. 
For selling 18 books or 6 bibles—fine Solid Gold Watch. 
For selling 25 books or8 bibles—High-grade Bicycle. 
For selling 35 books or 10 bibles—#50 Camera. 
For selling 45 books or 12 bibles—$75 Typewriter. 
For selling 55 books or 15 bibles—$125 Chainless sop ng 
Each book or article the VERY BEST of its class. 
Books popular and low priced. If you prefer Dictionary, 
Encyclopedia, Set of Standard Works, Solid Silver 
Tableware, Opera Glass, Diamond Rings, Musical In- 
struments or other articles, we supply them for a few 
hours work. Mention choice. 
If you ‘‘never sold books before” so much the 
better, no bad plans to “‘unlearn.” We teach 
you how to sell good books, practical, interest- _ 
ing books—the right way. If you prefer to sell 
on commission, or on salary for 6 or 12 
months we can employ you. Write at once 
for full details to 


LYONS BROTHERS & CO., Publishers 
CINCINNATI, O. (See March number also.) 


= \ Economize Feed 


---BY.... CUTTING HAY 
GRINDING GRAIN 


EXCEL ALL OTHER MAKES 


Scientific Grinding Mills 


FAMOUS AS 


‘¢THE BEST ON EARTH”’ 


Write us for descript- 
ive price lists. 


6.6. 
WICKSON & CO. 


3-5 FRONT ST. 
San Francisco 


111 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles. 


141 Front Street, 


Portland, Or. 
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Lil from carefully selected 
W ll 43 F = cabbage, onion, carrot, 
My tote a bect, &c., and yet at as low 

Mi as seed raised from trash. 
aes Try the Surprise Pea, warranted 
hh to be the very earliest of all the 


wrinkled sorts. Try the Enormous }¥ 
potato (604 bus, per measured acre) 
the best of all the early beets, the new 
cabbage, cucumber, lettuce,etc. To have 
the best garden you will need our Cata- 
g logue, it contains the best varieties of vege- & 
tableseed of them ofourown raising. 
ow Flower Seed page is of particular inter- 
est to wife and daughter. Itis Free. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Established 43 years. Marblehcud, Mass, 


CURED TO STAY CURED 


Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Equipoise Waist 


Stylish and Comfortable. Recommended 
by Physicians and Teachers of Physicab Culture 
LADIE: 
Medium and Long Waist Drab law Neek 
MISSES’ White, Low Neck, . . 175 
OF ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
George Frost Co., Makers, Box 1604, Boston. 
ipt of price, if not at your store. Postal Order 
or Registered Letter. Give waist measure and length 
underarm, Other Styles. Catalogue Free. 


Low Neck, 


Postpaid on rece 


| 3 IN ONE—Waist, Corset, Cover 


PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN 


THE necessity of insuring against loss by fire has 
never been so great as now. The best protection is 
a policy in the FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
—a home company with available assets of nearly 
four million dollars. 


”? 


“I suppose classical music is all right in its place, 
said Maud. “I’m sure it is,” replied Mamie; “I don’t 
care to listen to it myself, but sometimes you have to 
play it in order to get a man to go home. — Washing- 
ton Star. 


or 
Vv 


THE principal health and pleasure resorts, the best 


- camping grounds, trout streams, and mineral springs, 
are along the line of the SAN FRANCISCO AND NORTH 
PACIFIC RAILWAY. Full information at ticket office, 
650 Market street, San Francisco. 


sy 


A. T. Dewey, senior partner of Dewey & Co., Patent 


Agents, is the pioneer publisher of illustrated journals 
on the Pacific Coast. He is also manager of the 


Dewey Engraving, No. 220 Market St., advertised ins 


this issue of the OVERLAND. 


AS A CONDITION OF GOOD HEALTH it is of the utmost 
importance that you drink pure water. It is easily 
made by the use of the SANITARY STILL; a simple and 
inexpensive device. Write to Hopkins, Clark & Co., 
224 Montgomery street, San Francisco. 


“Ah!” said the editor, gleefully: “here is a glowing: 
tribute from our rival, the Datly Yell.” 
“Indeed ?” said his assistant. “What is it?” 
““ Why, they print the news we published exclusively 
yesterday, and they have it from the very best 
authority.”— Puck. 


Vv 


ABSOLUTE safety with a better rate of interest 
than the banks are willing to pay is a matter worthy 
of your attention. You may find it by studying the 
advertisement of the CONTINENTAL BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION in this magazine. 


“I suppose you’ve read the descriptions of the 
Klondike ? ” 
‘Some of them. I’ve pictured it to myself asa 
region where you can’t go skating on account of the 
mosquitos.”— Puck. 
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INEVITABLE RESULT — “I read the other day,” said 
Mr. Northside to his wife, “‘of a young cannibal who 
ate his, father and mother, and I can readily under- 
stand became.” 

“What did he become? ” 

orphan.” — /ré/sburg Chronicle. 


Too much can not be said in praise of the enter- 
prise which places the Encyclopedia Britannica within 
the reach of a// the people of the United States, and 
we feel justified in calling the attention of our readers 
to the announcement made by the publishers of the 
complete reprint in the OVERLAND MONTHLY for 
February, wherein they offered to furnish this valu- 
able set of books at a figure so low, and upon terms 
and.payment so very favorable, that it would now seem 
possible for every home to be supplied with it. 

Allibone, the late Librarian of Lenox Library, New 
York, said of this work: “Consider the advantage of 
a:family which has these volumes over one which has 
not. When information is wanted by parents or chil- 
dren, here it is close at hand, and above all it is ~e/2- 
able. The children become accustomed to refer to its 
pages;:in a few years they possess a fund of know- 
ledge worth many times the price of the work.” 

It would be well if all our readers who may not now 
possess this great storehouse of information would 
write to. the publishers, Henry G. Allen & Co.. 150 
Fifth Ave., New York, for their special terms. 


Vv 


ALL diseases that are curable may be cured with- 
out medicine, by using the ELECTROPOISE, a small, in- 
expensive instrument for applying electricity to the 
system. Write for circular to WATSON & Co., 124 
Market St., San Francisco, agents for California. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN has been making 
great claims for itself as able to give the war news 
ahead of the great morning dailies. The difference in 
time of three hours between the Pacific and the At- 
lantic seaboards makes it possible for a paper pub- 
lished in San Francisco at five o’clock to give at least 
a synopsis of an an event, the salient point, the word 
of a battle and its general result, the same day it 
takes place. The circulation reports given by the 
BULLETIN with great detail show a decided growth 
and that the 40,000 mark has been safely passed. 
The paper deserves its growth, for it has proved itself 
enterprising and wide awake, and better than most 
papers in drawing the difficult line between the true 
and the apocryphal in dispatches. Possibly the OVER- 
LAND may be a bit selfish in praising the BULLETIN; 
for there may bea spice of gratitude in our opinion, 
for such notices as the one that paper gave our last 
volume:-— 

BouND volume of the OVERLAND MONTHLY, Number 30, 
is one of the best of that worthy magazine’s yearly pub- 
lications. The OVERLAND, under its new management, 
is improving with rapid strides, and ‘ Volume 30” is 
evidence of this. Among the clever articles of the 
work are “Discoverer of the Yukon Gold Fields,” 
“* Mining on the Klondike,” “‘ Northern California Gold 
Fields,” and the “Report of the Christian Endeavor- 
er’s Convention.” 


The OVERLAND deserves the support of the readers : 


of this State, as it is the equal, and in many cases 
the superior, of any magazine published in the United 
States. 


AMBIGUOUS — 
‘Lips which touch liquor shall never touch mine!” 
Thus cried the maiden with fervor divine. 
But from her statement what must we infer: 
They shan’t touch her liquor, or shall not touch her? 
—Puck. 


CONNECTICUT 


- of Hartford 


COLIN M. BOYD, 
Agent for San Francisco 


BENJAM'N J. SMITH, 
Manager Pacific Dep't 


DURING THE 
NEXT tutstst 60 60 days 


Pianbs and all 


gl will be sold a 
Musical Goods 


prices by 
THE ZENO MAUVAIS 
San Francisco MMUSIC CO. 769 Market St. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 TELEPHONE, MAIN 43 


W. C. WRIGHT c.S. WRIGHT 


N. GRAY & CO. 
UNDERTAKERS 
641-643-645 SACRAMENTO ST., con. Weas 


EMBALMING A SPECIALTY SAN FRANCISCO 


Write to us 


if you have any idea of getting a PIANO, 
possibly we can give you just what you want from our 
second hand stock at half what it would cost new. 


J.T. BOWERS & SON 
23 and 25 Sth St., 


Opp. U. S. Mint 


Dialogues, Speakers for Schooh 
Club and Parlor. Catalog for 2 _ 
T. Ss. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, LIL 


_@ @ @ SATISFACTORY TO 


THE EYE AND EAR © @ @ 


BYRON MAUZY PIANOS 


308-314 Post St., San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO_ 
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The Only Salesrooms in Greater New York for 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


ARE NOW LOCATED IN THE sce 


SOHMFR BUILDING 


FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 22d Street 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST OF 
THE HICHEST CRADE PIANOS 


San Francisco Agent 


BYRON MAUZY, 308-314 Post St. 


AAA LA LA bb bb b bbb bbb bi bb 


THE QUEEN OF MUSIC BOXES, 


REGINA Music Box. 


Tne first music box made in America. Has features - 
7 to be found in any other box. One ot its strong points ts 3 


aa 


{the simplicity of its mechanism, 
3 being a great advantage over 
other boxes onthe marketthatare gg 
gee getting out of order. 


\ 


4 


Runs 20 to 
minutes with one 
winding and can 
be safely operat- 
ed by achild. Wonderfully briil- > 
iant in tone, and plays all the latest 3 
music. For Hotels and Public 

Places the ORCHESTRAL REGINA, the largest music 
made, is a big money maker. Write for cata.ogue. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 941 Broadway, N -Y. F 


SHERMAN, CL Y& - ‘an Francisco, Cal. 


Ask your Grocer for 
. 


Imported by 


REL! AB LE 


Diamond L Tea 


E. L. G. STEELE & CO., 208 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


PERRY'S 


| LS? 


GPERRY FLOUR COMFANY 


SANFRANGISCO OFFICE (24 CALIFORNIA ST. 


Dr. GUNN De. GUNN'S 
ONE FOR A DOSE. 
Remove Pimpies, Prevent 

Biliousness, 

ig ure Headache an 


sia 

movement of Lowel 8 each wh day is necessary is 
for health. bie gripe norsicken. To con- 
vince you, w sample free, or full box for 


ill m 
5c. Sold by druggists. ‘DR. BOSANKO CO. Phila. Pa. 


SHINGLE STAINS 
In soft and pleasing tints 
+ @ Of highest grades of materials 


Specially adapted to Redwood. Pacific Coast Product. 
PACIFIC REFINING & ROOFING CO. 


113 NEW MONTGOMERY ST., S. F. 
Sample tablets on application. Sold by Dealers. 


PETALUMA 
INCUBATORS 


-And up— Best Incubator 
| made. More practical pro- 
gressive features than any 


other. Itndisputable evi- 
dence that our system is the correct 
one. Catalogue free. We Pay Freight. 
PETALUMA INCUBATOR CO. 

PETALUMA, CAL. 


When you write. please mention ‘The Ove-land Monthly.” 
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CYCLES.. 


A.M JANES & SON, Gen Agts., 636 Market St., San Francisco 


Read of the “Cycle of the Future’ 


Do not be influenced by the prejudices of INTERESTED COMPETITORS. “The 
injured bird flutters.” The success of the Rex Cycle has demonstrated that it is one of 
the WONDERS OF THE AGE. Our agents find it as big a success as the “BELL 
TELEPHONE” 


Note the position of the 
riders waiting for a car to 

ass. Man steps down and 
holds the wheel. Lady keeps 
her seat. The Rex Tandem 
is the only wheel with 
which it can be done. Take 
comfort with you on al! 
kinds of roads. No particu. 
lar make of saddle needed 
for a Rex. 


MR. DEALER, 


Send for catalogue and 
get in on the Ground 
Floor. Do your own 
thinking. Don’t let our 
competitors run your 
business. Get our printed 
matter and learn the 
truth about Rex Cycles. 


~~ 


THE TANDEM OF THE PERIOD. 


If ‘Rex cycles were not a huge success, interested competitors would let them alone, and they 
would soon be a thing of the past. Only GOOD THINGS are persecuted. Rider and dealer, 
this is worth thinking about. We have not a dissatisfied customer. All our wheels are sold under 
the absolute guarantee of MONEY BACK if not satisfactory in every particular. Write to-day. 


LADIES’ REGINA CYCLE. | MAN’S REX CYCLE. 
NOTE -WE QUOTE FROM LETTERS RECEIVED DAILY. 


“Our bicycle dealers in town say so much against _— whee!, we wish to inform ourselves. 
They almost malign it.” 
Reader, what do you deduce from this? 


= REX CYCLE CO., 280 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


wei 


J. H. RYAN, So. Cal. Agt.. 626 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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(BLINDNESS PREV N TE 


The Absorption Treatment a Success 
\ in treating all forms of diseased eyes without Knife or Risk. 


Over 75,000 treatments given at our institution in ’97. 
Representative people from all parts of United States 
and Canada endorse this institution. 


““Do Not Wait to he Blind.’ 


Thousands FHlave Everything to Gain and Nothing to Lose. 


Two of the Seven aan Buildings connected with the Bemis Suiteeten. 
Pamphlet U Free, describing home treatment and institution, the largest and most successful in America. 


BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, - Falls, New York. 


tel [PRaiestic 


| CENTRAL PARK WEST 
72nd to 7ist STREETS 
(Facing Central Park) 
NEW YORK ... 


A bsolutely fireproof. The Evite Hotelof America. One of 
the largest and finest inthe world. Six hundred rooms with 
bath rooms connecting. Luxuriously appointed. Cuisine 
of the highest order. An ideal resort for families, transients 
and tourists. Rustic and palm garden at an elevation of 
feet above sea level. Open during summer evenings 
with orchestral music. Within twenty minutes reach of the 
shopping, business and theatre districts of the city. 


PAUL P. BERNHARDT & Co. | JUST LIKE HOME 


P. O. Box 214 for all the world 


RUBBER RAMONA 


SAN FRANCISCO’S IDEAL ROOMING HOUSE 


Stencils and Seals MRS. KATE S. HART, Manager 
soc to $1.50 per day. Specialrates by week or month and 
434 MONTGOMERY STREET to college and theatre parties. All modern 


comforts and conveniences. 


ie] 


Best Botel GRAND HOTEL 


== B. S. HIRSCH, Proprietor 
Bang - Free ’Bus. Baggage of guests conveyed Free of Charge 


Long Distance Telephone and Electric Lights. 
ALL STAGES ARRIVE AT AND DEPART FROM THIS HOUSE. 


UKIAH CITY, ; to and from Trains. 


Golden Eagle 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


Commercial and Political Headquarters 
GRAY & TITUS, Proprietors 
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Latest Sociery Fant 


ENAMELED PHOTO BUTTONS 
Mothers, Children, Wives, Sweethearts. Waza 


Made to order, from any kind of photograph. Fast- 
ens like a brooch; an artistic, elegant present; a beauti- ‘ 
ful souvenir; useful, durable, inexpensive. . 


+ 


Send any size or kind of photo with name and address plainly 
written on back, which will be returned to you 
unharmed or disfigured in any manner. 

Large size, like cut, One for 50 cents, Three for $1.00, including a 14k. rolled 


gold enameled brooch. Small size, One for 25 cents, Three for 50 cents. Hand 
painted 35 cents each, extra. 


Owing to the special low price we are making to introduce these goods, we must invariably have cash with the order. 
We solicit correspondence. Send stamp for highly illustrated catalogue, a work of art. 


Salesiadies and Salesmen wanted, $15.00 per week and expenses. No experience necessary. 
OUR GUARANTEE : If goods are not satisfactory money will be refunded or new photos furnished. 


Estimates furnished from one dozer to one million. 


L. P. DAVIS CO., pep’t Pp, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BUCHANAN BROTHERS prishes 


Hardware, Woodenware and Fe ather Dusters 


Articles of Household Convenience 


609-611 SACRAMENTO STREET and Brooms 


Pacific Towel Co.%s.2 


Pacific Saw M 


anufacturing Co. 


17 & 19 FREMONT ST. 
@>San Francisce, Cai. 

Saws and Machine 

Knives 


' of every description on hand 
and made to order 


SAW REPAIRING AND 
KNIFE GRINDING 


(72s: KLONDIKE QUTFITS | 
For Sale or Exchange —_ a 


VARIETY 


City lots in Fresno, on the principal street. ad 

Oakland or City property will be taken in Send for § 

exchange. Catalogue 
Por particulars addre3s 


; j 
WARREN CHENEY, Berkeley. | W. Shreve 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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TESTED IN CALIF ORNIA 


Over twelve years 
under all conditions... 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


Wear better than paint, and cost less; preserve 
shingles, while paint rots them; easier to apply than 


paint, and infinitely more artistic. HOUSE AT SANTA CLARA, CAL. 
THEO. LENZEN, ARCHITECT, SAN JOSE, CAL. 


Samples on wood, of moss-greens, bark-browns, Panto? oy etc., with circulars and color studies, sent on 
request, 
CHARLES J. WATERHOUSE, Agent, 421 Market Street San Francisco. 
P. H. MATTHEWS, Agent, 238 Main Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Manufacturers of 
SHIP... 
lron Works 
BUILDERS 
MINING | | 
OFFICE ... BUILDERS of 
| 222 MARKET STREET 
MILLING | Ee U.S. WARSHIPS 
ENGINES | POTRERO 
HYDRAULIC 
| New York Ofte...» . Broadway 
MACHINERY | CABLE ADDRESS, ‘‘UNION” | LIFT DOCK 


BYRON JACKSON 


| 625 Sixth Street 
& SAN FRANCISCO 


PUMPING CAPACITY 


FROM 

50 to 60,000 Gallons 
Jackson’s Vertical Centrifugal PER MINUTE — Whirl 
Pumps for Deep Wells For any Purpose ac ripoo 


PATENTED 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


THE HATTERS 


328 Kearny Street, Near Pine 


(ENTIRE BUILDING) 


The Only Manufacturing Retailers 
. . ON THE COAST. . 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. MAILED FREE. 
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Your Kitchen Maid, 


whether competent or incompetent, can clean your 
Silver—do it easier, quicker, giving it the silversmith’s 


It's best for you, for her, and the Silver, because it 
never scratches, never wears. It’s unlike any other 
silver polish. Ask your grocer for it. 
Trial quantity of us for the asking. Box post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Sore FRoprietors, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


REOINCTON & CO., San Francisco, Wholesale Agents for Pacific Coast. 


¢ The Overland’s Prize Contests 

$300 ()() for Amateur Photographers 
| © The publishers of the OVERLAND have pleasure in 
IN PRI 7 E ~ offering a Series of Cash Prizes for the best pho- 

tographic prints made by amateurs. The contests 
bev a<d~a-a,eenenenevene = Will run for a year, and three cash prizes will be 
awarded every two months. 


The First Prize will be Twenty-Five Dollars; the Second, Fifteen Dollars; and the 


Third, Ten Dollars. The conditions are as follows: 

The competitions are open to amateurs only. 

Prints are to be made from original negatives on Aristo or Albumen paper, and suitably mounted. 

Postage or express charges are to be paid by the competitor. 

The prints will not be returned whether successful or not; and the publishers of the OVERLAND will have 
the right to publish them during the contests or afterwards at their discretion. 

The art editor of the OVERLAND will select for publication the best photographs sent in by the first of.the 
month preceding the date of each competition. His selection will be governed by three qualities: photographic 
perfection, artistic treatment, subject. Each published photograph will be given a number. The maker’s name, 
address, and title of subject, will also be printed. The readers of the OVERLAND will then be invited to record 
their votes on coupons which will be supplied, in favor of ONE of the published pictures; and the one that re- 
ceives the greatest number of votes will be awarded the first prize of twenty-five dollars; the one that receives 
the next greatest number will receive fifteen dollars, and the next ten dollars. 

It is an essential condition that competitors be yearly subscribers to this magazine. Any one who is not a 
subscriber may compete by sending a dollar for a year’s subscription at the same time that he sends his photo- 


graphs. 
The best half-tones are made from Aristo prints, toned to a warm sepia. The larger the print the better. 
Particulars of make of camera, lens and plates should be sent with every photograph. 

Photographs for the fifth competition should reach the office of the OVERLAND not later than the middle of 
July. The best among them will be printed in the August and September numbers and the votes will be 
recorded til] the end of the month last named, when the award will be made and the prizes paid. 

For the sixth competition, photographs will be received during the months of July and August. 


Address, Art Editor, Overland Monthly, San Francisco 


If you are going to Alaska 


you want the most correct Chart of the country published in full detail. 
I can supply copies of 


British and Russian Charts of the Yukon and all its tributaries to the smallest 
details as to soundings, depths, currents, etc. Also, Map of Copper River, the 
only correct one, from recent surveys, by J. C. Nolan. 


These Maps are guaranteed to be true copies of the original official surveys 
Alaska Information Bureauof FERRY BUILDING 
JN O, a8 N OLA ¢ California State Board of Trade, Foot of Market Street, S. F. 


v/hen you write, please mention Overland Mouthly.”’ 
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Good News for the Afflicted 


years, have been benefited by Steedman’s Soothing 
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SUN PASTE 


FOR GENERAL i) OR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
BLACKING APPLIED AND APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass..US.A. 


THE greatest discovery of the age is P. P. P., Lipp- 
man’s Great Remedy, for permanent and speedy N ' 
cure of chronic and inflammatory rheumatism, blood Soemagion ju 
ison scrofula, blotches. pimples, and all skin and Luncheons 
lood diseases. P. P. P. is purely vegetable, and the ue ay 
contents of the bottle is displayed on every cartoon. hich 
For sale by all druggists. with Mean : and 
wra in corn 
STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS Unique. delightful. 
— | At Grocers, Half pound can | 
| mailed forl&Cin stamps 
It 1s an indisputable fact that for more than fifty ee 4 


years, children, from the age of three months to ten 


Powders. These Powders are termed soothing be- 
cause they correct, mitigate, and remove, disorders of 
the system incident to teething. 


JESSE MOORE WHISKIES. 


THESE GOODS ARE ABSOLUTELY PURE AND ARE RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS 
FOR MEDICINAL AND FAMILY USE 


404 FRONT STREET 3 SAN FRANCISCO 


BOLTON & STRONG 
money Printing Plates 
treet S. F. | 

HALF ENGRAYVINSS A SPECIALTY 


The Plates in this magazine were made by this firm 


When you write, please mention “ ‘The Overland Monthly. 
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The fate J. Marion Sims, M. D., LL. D., the Father of Gynecology, a shot while 
before his death, wrote: 
“I have used in my practice the water of Spring No. 2 of the BUFF1LO LITHIA SPRINGS, of 
eccoauard County, Va., for several years past, and have, in many cases found it highly 
neficial.’’ 


Dr. Wm. T. Howard, /rofessor of Diseases of Women and Children in the University of 
Maryland, endorses these Waters in the highest terms. : 
‘¢In all the affections peculiar to women that are remedial at all by mineral waters,’’ 
and adds as follows: ‘‘If I were called upon to state from what mineral water I have seen the 
reatest and most unmistakable amount of good accrue, in the largest number of cases 
az a general way, | would unhestitatingly say, the Buffalo Lithia Springs in Mecklenburg 
ounty, Va.’’ 


Dr. Thomas P. Atkinson, ¢2-/President of the Medical Society of Virginia: 
“In many of the Diseases of Women, especially in disturbed conditions of the ely 
Function, where uncon- _may be regarded as well nig 


nected with organic disease LITHIA WATER (a specific.” 


Ceorge Halsted Boyland, M. A.,M. D., aris, France, Member of the Academy 
of Medicine of Paris: 
“My expe- convinces me that it is perhaps more than 


rience with the BuFFALO LitHiA WATER any other water in the world a specific for 


diseases of.female pelvic organs. As a regulator of disturbed conditions of the monthly function, 
I know of nothing at all comparable to. it.’’ 


Dr. William B. Towles, /rofessor of Anatomy and Materia Medica in the Medical 
Department of the University of Virginia: 
‘*In the irregular- in my experience has shown special 


eomen LITHIA. WATER andhappy adaptation. Ihave wit- 


nessed some very remarkable results from its use in this class of cases where the most approved 
treatment of the profession had proved unavailing.”’ 


James B. McCaw, M. D., 7 ofessor of the Practice of Medicine in the Virginia 
| Medical College at Richmond, 

reported two cases of great irritability of the uterus and bladder when all other treatment had 

failed—both local and general—which 


were very much relieved by the use of Burr ALO LitHiA WATER 


The late Dr. O. F. Manson, °o/ &ichmond, Va., formerly Professor of General Pathology 

and Physiology in the Medical College of Virginia referring to Spring No. 1: 

‘ I have observed marked sanative effects from BUFFALO WATER, Spring No. I, in some 
affections of women —Hysteria, Anzeemia, Hypochondriasis, Cardiac Palpitations, etc.”’ 


is an undoubted, positive remedy for many of the most serious 

BUFFALO 1 THIA WATER and most common ills that afflict mankind. It deserves the in- 

vestigation of all who are in poor health. An illustrated book 

can be procured on request, containing the testimony of the most famous physicians of this country and Europe 

_— whose very names will impress you), as to the wonderful power of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in Gout, 

heumatism, Bright’s Disease, Gravel, Indigestion, Nervous Dyspepsia, Nerveus Exhaustion, 

Malaria, Alcoholism, Eczema, and Biood Disorders, Diseasex of Wemen, ete. Thelist is long, but the 

testimony is stronger. If your health is not satisfactory, send for the book and judge for yourself. Springs open 
Jor Gueats from June 15 to October 1. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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TAVERN CASTLE CRAG 


The Tavern of Castle Crag was built in the heart of the Sierras, almost at the foot 
of Mount Shasta, and amid the most picturesque mountain scenery accessible to the 
tourist. The eligibility of the place selected was due to a rare combination of flowing 
water, inspiring mountain scenery and inviting forests. 

The Tavern of Castle Crag, with its splendid environment, it was believed, would 
appeal chiefly to those who seek a summer resort for health, recreation, outdoor sports, 
sympathy with nature and informal sociability. To emphasis this intention and signify 
the kind of invitation extended, the name TAVERN of Castle Crag was chosen. 

- To avoid all implication of sumptuous accommodations or the tyranny of social 
formalism, and realize this original conception, the management has decided to make 
the Tavern of Castle Crag distinctively a family resort; and especially attractive to 
those to whom health, recreation and sympathy with nature are paramount considerations. 
To this end the following schedule of rates has been adopted: 

Rooms on first and second floors, main building and annex, $3 per day; $17.50 
per week; $65 per month. 

Rooms on third floor, main building and annex, $2.50 per day; $14 per week; 
$50 per month. 

There are bath rooms connected with rooms on first and second floors. 

Bathrooms on third floor not connected with rooms. There are on this floor, as 
well as on the first and second floors, finely equipped bathrooms for use of guests of 
the Tavern, free of charge. 

For bathrooms on first and second floors connecting with rooms, a charge of 
50 cents per day, $3 per week, and $10 per month will be made. 

The accommodations of the Tavern are first-class in every particular. Its parlors 
and halls are elegant and spacious. Its verandas are cool and inviting, placing the 
guest always in the presence of the most attractive mountain scenery to be enjoyed 
from the balcony of any Tavern in the world. 

The opportunity for outdoor sports embraces hunting, fishing, riding, bicycling, 
walking on mountain paths, and driving on picturesque roads. The Tavern is located 
immediately on the main trunk line of the California & Oregon railroad, and is fourteen 
hours’ ride from San Francisco, twelve hours from Stockton, ten hours from Sacramento, 
thirty hours from Los Angeles, and twenty-three hours from Portland. The Tavern of 
Castle Crag is reached from San Francisco and Sacramento without loss of time. 
The train leaves San Francisco at 8 o’clock p. m., arriving early the following morning 
for. breakfast, which is always ready upon the arrival of the train. Returning, the 
train time affords equal accommodation. Thus both in going and in coming the 
comfort of the passenger and the economy of his time have been studied. In brief, 
the Tavern of Castle Crag realizes to its guests the perfect ideal of that spring-time in 
the high altitudes of the Sierras which never becomes high summer, and is the comfortable 
home of pleasing recreation and restful repose. 

For particulars apply to 


GEORGE SCHONEWALD, 
Room 59, Union Trust Building, San Francisco. 
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SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


Where to go? What are the amusements? What 
does it cost? What should one take? Is there 


| | good fishing? : : : 
All these questions and many aes are nia 


in the attractive literature prepared by the 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, concerning the 

the mountain and seaside resorts of California. 
Th *..L. Ask the nearest agent for these 


Southern Pacific Aidstoa Happy Vacation 
Company 


- All over the State dre hundreds of picturesque 
places; elegant hotels, unconventional camps, grand 

; : : scenery, splendid fishing, and charming society, are 

in California, and every sea- some of their attractions. 


Has 3,000 miles of railway 


side and mountain resort is PoE | 

reached via its lines. LAKE TAHOE, YOSEMITE VALLEY, 
CASTLE CRAG, . DEL MONTE, 
CATALINA ISLAND, SANTA CRUZ, 
Reduced LAKE COUNTY. LONG BEACH, 
Excursion GEYSERS. SANTA MONICA. 


Rates 


oe Don’t go to the same place year after year simply 
1 r because you are familiar with it. Get out of the 


old rut and see the beauties of the Golden State 
while enjoying your summer vacation. 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


Occidental and Oriental Steamship Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, HONOLULU, YOKOHAMA AND HONGKONG 


Steamers leave wharf, corner First and Brannan Sts., at 1 Pp. mM. for YOKO- 
HAMA and HONGKONG, calling at Kobe (Hiogo), Nagasaki and Shanghai, 
and connecting at Hongkong with Steamers for India, etc. Nocargo received on 
board on day of sailing. 

‘Four First-Class Steamers— Superior Table. 

In winter the O. & O. Line steamers take the southern track, thereby avoid- 
ing the cold winds and rough weather of the northern route. 

Belgic (via Honolulu) Saturday, June 18, 1898 Doric (via Honolulu)........Saturday, August 13, 1898 


Coptic (via Honolulu).............. Thursday, July 7, 1898 | Belgic (via Honolulu)......Saturday, September 3, 1898 
Gaelic (via Honolulu) Tuesday, July 26, 1898 | Coptic (via Honolulu)... Thursday, September 22, 1898 


Principal Agencies in the United States: Baltimore, 207 East German Street; Boston, 
292 Washington and 9g State Streets; Chicago, 191 and 238 So. Clark Street; Cincinnati, Carew 
(Union Pacific Co.) and Chamber of Commerce Buildings (So. Pacific Co.); New York City, 287 
and 349 Broadway; Philadelphia, 40 So. Third and 20 So. Broad Streets; St. Louis, 213 and 220 
No. Fourth Street. Also at offices of Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, Henry Gaze & Sons, and — 
Raymond & Whitcomb, Tourist Agents. 


Head Office: 42! Market Street, €an Francisco, Cal. 
Wher you write, please mention “ The Overland Mouthly.” 
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ORFEO RAILROAD & HI 
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MAGNIFICENT SHORT SEA TRIP 


—- between —— 


Sal Francisco apd Astoria and Portland 
FOR ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST 

NO TRAVELER 
should miss a ride on the 
beautiful Columbia River. 

Tickets at Lowest Rates at 
630 MARKET STREET 

SAN FRANCISCO 


E. C. WARD, General Agent 


Ww. H. HURLBURT, 
General Passenger Agent, Portland, Or. 
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(| you don’t want it. Thats right. 
fades, or cakes, or hard- 


| 
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right, too. 


If the binding won’t wear, | 
| 


| ens, you won't have it. That’s 


“What you want is the binc- 
ing youre sure of, that wil | 
stant everything, — that’s 3 
“SH M.” 
| 


> 


Handsome durability is more 
| satisfactory than homely lon- |) 
gevity. Better please the eye, | 
when it only costs a few cents 
extra, and better bind with 


\S-H-& M-Redfern| 


\ 


See that H.« M.’” is stamped on back 


Santa 


Practically~> 


New Railway 


TRAINS LEAVE FROM AND ARRIVE 
AT MARKET STREET FERRY. 


San Francisco Ticket Office, 644 Market Street, 
Chronicle Bullding. Telephone Main 1620. 


Oakland Ticket Office, 1118 Broadway. 
Sacramento — 201 ’ Street. 


& Best Railway-San Francisco to Chicago 


New ralls, new ties, new ballast, new bridges. The shortest crossing of the desert and a country that interests 
by its varied and beautiful scenery. The highest grade of passenger equipment and 
meals at Harvey’s famous dining rooms. 


THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED now runs twice a week between California and Chicago by the Santa Fe 
Route, the third annual season for this magnificent train. Equipment superb, vestibuled Pullman Palace Sleepers, 
Buffet Smoking Car and through Dining Car managed by Mr. Fred Harvey. The most luxurious service by any 


ine and the fastest time. 


THE OVERLAND EXPRESS train leaves every day at 4:30 P. M., carrying Pullman Palace Sleepers, and 
Puliman’s newest upholstered Tourist Sleeping Cars, from California to Chicago. No other line offers so many 


inducements to the traveler as the Great Santa Fe Route. 


addreas on application. 


JOHN L. TRUSLOW, Gen’! Agt., San Francisco, Cal. 


When you write, please meution ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 


JOHN J. BYRNE, G. P.A., Los Angeles, Oal. 


Folders and descriptive printed matter sent to any 
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A LIVING VOLCANO 


The Wilder’s Steamship Company has perfected arrangements by which 
the Volcano can be reached with trifling inconvenience . . . 


THE SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD 


Fine Iron Steamboats fitted with electric lights and bells convey the passengers from 
Honolulu to Hilo. A greater part of the voyage is made in smooth water. The steamers pass 
close to the Coast so that the shore can be readily seen. Natives engaged in their simple occupa- 
tions, planters raising sugar-cane, and cattlemen in the midst of their herds, give life to an ever 
varying scene. Thescenery is the finest in the world. Leaving Honolulu the rugged Coast of 
Oahu and Molokai is passed, thence the beautiful and fertile island of Maui. After crossing the 
Hawaiia Channel a continuous view of sixty miles of the Coast can be had. First, high cliffs, 
against which the ever restless waves dash. Just above, the black rocks, and further up the cliffs 
are decorated with a most magnificant tropical growth. Every few hundred feet cataracts and 
waterfalls lend an ever changing beauty to the scene. From the brow of these cliffs fields of 
sugar-cane stretch back for miles; beyond, the heavy dark green of the coffee plantations and the 
tropical forest form a sharp contrast to the lighter shade of the fields of cane. 

The sea voyage terminates at Hilo Bay, pronounced by all who have seen it, by far more 
beautiful than any of the far famed ports of the Mediterranean. ; 

The sailing time of the steamers has been changed and the speed increased, so that only one 
night is spent on the water. Tourists are conveyed from Hilo to the Volcano over a fine macada- 
aimed road winding its way through a dense tropical forest of great trees and huge ferns, 
beautiful climbing and flowering vines. 

The Volcano House is modern in all its appointments. The table is st pplied not only with 
all that the market affords, but also with game, fruits, and berries, from the surrounding country. 

Steam sulphur baths have been entirely renewed and refitted. Wonderful cures from con- 
sumption, rheumatism, gout, paralysis, scrofula, and other blood ailments have been effected. 
Those suffering from nervous prostration regain complete health in a few weeks, the pure air of 
the mountains and the steam sulphur baths being the necessary remedies. Beautiful walks in all 
directions give ample employment for those to whem brain work is prohibited. 

Parties contemplating a long stay can arrange to visit the Puna Hot Springs. Elderly 
por find these springs particularly efficacious in building up and toning the system. The sea 

thing is one of the great attractions. Accommodations are good and prices moderate. 

The Puna District contains the finest cotfee lands in Hawaii. Coffee plantations located 
there are paying from forty per cent. to seventy per cent .on capital invested. 

For further particulars inquire of 


| WILDER’S STEAMSHIP COMPANY (Limited) HONOLULU 
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tions of hotel life with ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME. 


Its convenience to all places of amusement and to the business center 
is an advantage. It is surrounded by newly and smoothly-paved 


by passing vehicles or clanging street-car bells. 
The California Hotel is the 


ONLY MODERN FIRE-PROOF HOTEL 


on the Pacific Coast, and offers to the man of 
family a quiet home at a moderate cost. Tran- 
sient or permanent guests find it an attractive 


THE vt vt 


(ALIFORNIA 
HOTEL 


vt vt ut SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


NEW 


stopping place. The Dining Room, Grill Room, 
> and Café are on the ground floor; the Banquet Hall is on the eighth 
2 floor. American or European plan. 

Personally supervised by GEN’L WARFIELD, who also has the 


HOTEL RAFAEL, San Rafael, Cal. 


HIS new and luxuriously furnished Hotel combines the attrac- | 


- streets, and guests are not aroused or disturbed § 


cc 3 The Best of all California Resorts. & 


COL T’s 


DOUBLE ACTION 


REVOLVER 


LATEST MODEL 
38 AND 41 CALIBERS 


Adopted by 
U. S. Army 
and Navy.. 


THROAT EASE 
BREATH PERFUME 
ALL 


= Send for Circulars of 


all our different styles SEN-SEN CO. 
FOR SALE BY THE TRADE Dep! NY 
Prcific Coast Depot, 425 Market St., S. F. DO She ROVE 
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Y ‘Watson & t 


124 MARKET ST., San Franc 


Diseases that are Curable | 

A, aA 
Price, $10.00 VA 


Made from Pure Grape Cream of Tartar, 
No alum, no yeast. germs. 


Gen. Pass, Agt. 


San Francisco AND NortH Paciric RAILWAY 


and roll and glide on till R. X. RYAN, 


grain, orchards of every fruit, the orange, olive and, fig,— 


¢ 
| Absolutely Pure | 
a 
Its creamy lather makes 
the bath delightful. ‘i 
gw | 
iT FLOATS me 
a. ze ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK... 
ai 
2 vs 
The ! 
One Complete 
i= > is the 25: 
2 | 
emington 
Standard Typewriter 
= <= It does not rely on 
COTTON HOSE one or. two special fea- 
CO tures good enough to talk 
| Excellence and | 
| which produce the Best 
es 35 GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. i “ey all the time and lots 
| of it. 
R. H. PEASE, Vice-Pres, and Manager SEND FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
S Portland WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
As 13-75, FIRST ST. 573-5-7-9 MARKET ST.|| —.211 MONTGOMERY ST., San Francisco, Cal. if 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS give 


f SITY OF CALIFORNIA, Including board, lodging and 


SOAP 
we 


